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jector to another. Some eminent men have had con- 
scientious scruples against paying taxes, and a good 
many people feel themselves justified in getting out of 
paying their taxes in any way they can do so without 
detection, but they claim no special virtue on this account. 
To ask for some form of service that does not involve 
direct participation in fighting is one thing; to decline 
any responsibility which would indirectly aid the nation’s 
cause in war is another. One who receives his country’s 
protection and refuses to do anything that would protect 
his country when most she needs protection is going far 
beyond the limits of non-resistance. Prof. Lovejoy, a 
leading philosopher as well as Unitarian, puts the case 
in the New Republic in a way to make apologists for 
conscientious objectors retire from the case. bs 
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COLLEGES spring up all over the land. For the most 
part they are endowed by men who were not educated 
at colleges, but who want their sons and daughters to 
have advantages of which they were deprived. To the 
general public in any one of the Western States of the 
Union, colleges are mysterious entities, which cannot be 
wholly understood by the common people, but still insti- 
tutions that no self-respecting State can do without. ‘The 
last two weeks have been full of the echoes of college fes- 
tivities, examinations, and graduating exercises, and 
thousands of fond parents have rejoiced that their sons 
and daughters are qualified to enter the great republic 
of those who are called ‘‘educated’’; and how many men 
have listened with proudly bowed heads to the glad words 
that hailed them as worthy to wear the robes and colors 
of a college or a university as a distinguished graduate or 
an honored stranger! How many parchments are now 
going across the Atlantic Ocean bearing the academic 
response to the greetings brought by Frenchmen and 
Englishmen! Papa Joffre has military medals and 
crosses, but he cherishes his doctorate as one of his choicest 
decorations. 
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THE first effect of all great surprises is to excite and 
generate all manner of surmises and expectations, often, 
if not commonly, entirely unlike the reality of that 
which is to happen. It is the part of wisdom to keep 
the head cool and the heart steady, so that, when occa- 
sion calls, the active powers may without let or hindrance 
do their proper work. ‘The most anxious individuals are 
not commonly the most efficient. ‘There is always pos- 
sible and in order forecasts and calculations that make 
for preparedness. Stories are told of master mariners 
driven before the wind into unseen perils, who overcame 
all difficulties because earlier, when at leisure, the cap- 
tain had imagined such an unusual danger and made his 
plans to escape it. Such forelooking is wise and emi- 
nently desirable. ‘They who can do such things calmly 
and at leisure are like the poor wise man of whom the 
Preacher said that he saved the city. 
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THE stress of the time is bringing into the common 
service a wider helpfulness than could have been foretold. 
Women who lament that they cannot fight for their 
country are finding more ways than ever of serving their 
country. In a family where the four children were girls, 
who all wished themselves boys for recruiting’s sake, 
patriotism found ways of showing loyalty which proved 
its force. Besides Red Cross work, and Liberty bonds, 
there was the garden; and those girls have raised a crop 
of vegetables, and no doubt benefited physically by the 
exercise, which would do credit to any farmer. They 
helped in the war as truly as though they marched to the 


front. We shall learn here, as Europe has so well learned, 
what a woman’s place can be, and how many more places _ 
she has than has ever before been admitted, and now the | 
British Parliament has by an overwhelming vote given its 
adherence to the principle of suffrage, giving it a new 
significance and power. Whatever opinion may be on 

the subject, that discussion of it has been lifted to a new 
plane cannot be questioned. 
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Experts are called for in all departments of human 
activity. There is a persistent demand for men and 
women who know more about some particular art, science, 
or opportunity than any one else. For the last fifty 
years the tendency in all colleges has been to train a few 
students to know something thoroughly and to know 
nothing else. ‘The process of education has been carried 
so far that it might be possible for half a dozen experts to’ 
fall into each other’s company and have no knowledge or 
culture common to them all to furnish forth an intellectual 
feast, a ‘“‘feast of reason and a flow of soul.” All editors 
can testify to the lack of literary accomplishments among 
men of high reputation in the walks of art, science, phi- 
losophy, and even literature. The original compositions 
of some popular writers would cut a sorry figure if com- 
pared with the ‘‘edited’’ versions that fall from the 
press. The day of the solitary scholar who kept his 
hoarded treasures of learning to himself has passed, and 
hard after him comes the specialist who knows nothing 
except his one branch of learning. 


Blessedness. 


Many years ago a lady who was dying of a cancer, 
which she insisted upon describing as an “inflammation 
of the mucous membrane,” gave to the writer an impres- 
sive lesson when she drew the line between happiness, . 
which is not always possible, and blessedness, which she 
asserted is attainable by any one who conforms to the 
conditions. Ever since that time the Beatitudes in the 
fifth chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew have had a 
deeper meaning. ‘There is not a word said in the English 
translation about happiness, but the condition of blessed- 
ness is promised even when the external conditions of 
life are most deplorable. “Rejoice and be exceeding 


glad... for so persecuted they the prophets which were 


before you.” 

In these days, when for millions of men and women 
life must go on under the shadow of great griefs and 
perils, happiness is banished from many households, but 
in its place has already come, in numberless cases, the 
blessedness which abides. In one sense we may use the 
word “happy” of such cases, and say: ‘“‘Happy is the 
man or the woman, or the orphan child, who has learned 
the secret of blessedness and the tranquillity which 
naturally flows from it. It is the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding.” bw, 

The saddest man in the United States during the Civil 
War was Abraham Lincoln. Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot, when praised for his eloquence, said if he was 
eloquent it was because he carried in his heart the sorrows 
of three million of his fellow-countrymen. I heard Anna 
Dickinson in one of her unfortunate moods describe an 
interview she had with Mr. Lincoln at the White House. — 
He greeted her cordially, and immediately began to repe 
some joke which had amused him. She, with grandilo 
quent dignity, said, “Mr. Lincoln, I did not come h 
hear your jokes.” She said the shadow of that a’ 
war stretched between her and the Pi 
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ss ot understand how he could laugh. He often 
faced the most serious treatment of questions in his 
Cabinet by reading from the work of some favorite 
_ humorist. When he was criticised for such levity, as 
_ he was by Miss Dickinson, he explained by saying that 
unless he allowed himself to see the humorous side of 
life and to laugh at it, he could not carry the burden im- 
posed upon his mind by the awful tragedies of the war. 
He began life as an open sceptic and never allowed him- 
self to take sides with any religious denomination, but 
gradually the serious aspects of life impressed him and 


he professed himself willing to join any church that should” 


accept as its creed, love to God and love to man. He 
could never be a happy man, but he came into that band 
of world benefactors to whom the word “blessed”’ ap- 
plies. Inevitably the mighty struggle that now con- 
vulses the whole world makes even the thoughtless 
multitude look up to the hills “whence cometh our 
help.” 

As the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter 
of a fool; but the smile of a wise man is like sunrise on a 
mountain top. Jollity and mirth have their place, but 

it is a very small place in the life of any useful citizen. 
Happiness is exceedingly desirable, and is the lure that 
leads young creatures on to marriage and parenthood; 
but they are few in number who pass on into middle age 
without seeing the clouds rising to shut out the cheerful 


light of day. When trouble comes and the stars are. 


darkened and the clouds return after the rain, then some 
give way to despair and bemoan their hard fate, but the 
elect ones go forward into the estate of blessedness. 
Hosts of such women with the light of love in their eyes 
are ministering to the wounded and the dying behind the 
battlefields of France. 


Those who train singers, orators, and artists know that ; 


the highest forms of excellence cannot be attained until 
care and sorrow have done their proper work. A popular 
minister who had tried with success to make himself ‘hail 
fellow well met’’ with his pleasure-loving parishioners 
confessed a little later that his success was a failure so 

far as his functions as a minister of consolation were 
concerned. When trouble came to his friends, he said, 
they craved the sympathy not of a boon companion, but 
of some one who stood on the spiritual heights where 
heretofore they had not sought his company. 

_ Tempered by trial and tested by the untoward events 
of life, any one, man or woman, is fitted for service and 
finds fitting reward in opportunities that can come not by 
appointment, but by evident preparation and adaptation 
to the needs that call for superior abilities and disciplined 
powers. G. B. 


The Balance of Evil. 


A fact about progress which makes people doubt it is 
that every step makes the world seem worse rather than 

_ better. ‘There seem to be more diseases than ever were 
known, just when more is being successfully done than 
ever before to prevent and cure disease. Reformers in 
their use of statistics frequently make the impression 
_ that conditions are the worst possible, even though their 
figures ‘in another connection would produce a quite 
opposite result. ‘The selective tendency of the mind 
. es things heap up about the chosen centre of interest. 
‘he man whose business it is to search out disease has 
much brought to him that his view of life gets patho- 
_ as well as his pursuit. ‘The person who takes a 
ndard of performance into life has a strange expe- 
e seems to increase the evil of the world more 
1 who set out to do evil. An illusion is 
'y ms -of improvement. ‘The stronger 
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notice the shadow; we do not so often consider that 
it is the strength of the light that deepens it. 

The balance of evil is a matter of standards as well as 
of wrong. ‘That the world seems to have more troubles 
is a sign that it is better in so far as more is expected 
of human nature. It is a suspicious circumstance in a 
school if the marks are all very high. ‘The fond parents 
think it indicates that their children are wonderfully 
bright. The judicious educator knows it is evidence of 
low performance. A class with high ranks in examina- 
pee may be much less proficient than a class with a low 
grade. 
clusion is whether the requirements were high or low. 
If they were low, then a high mark may go along with 
very poor results. If they were high, then a low per 
cent. may indicate good scholarship. We can tell noth- 
ing about the value of a man’s grade till we know how 
the instructor marks. Scholarship may be a matter of 
the shrewd choice of courses. The men who choose 
not wisely but too well: may be in the A grade but be D 
men all the same. 
sixty under one teacher than to get ninety-eight under 
another. 

A good deal of the languid pessimism, or carping criti- 
cism, or discouraged mood produced by estimates of 
life would be finished without any argument if the sense 
of proportion were as sedulously cultivated as the sense 
of discovery. It all depends on the emphasis, the stress 
of the voice, the tone of the mind. Mr. Good Sense says 
that nine out of ten marriages are fortunate and perma- 
nent; we feel assured that marriage is no failure, and 
take encouragement and confidence. Then comes Mr. 
Blue Sense saying that marriages are shattered by divorce 
in the proportion of one to twelve, and we are shocked 
and dismayed. We do not notice that the proportion is 
really more favorable than in the first statement. We 
do not reflect that nothing is said as to how many mar- 
riages were shattered long before divorce came in. All 
we feel is that the institution of marriage in our country 
seems to be in a very bad way. 

Foreigners comment on our situation in this matter 
with the same sad conclusion. Some of them have made 
it a sort of fashion to prophesy dreadful things of us for 
this reason. We know how much is shameful and we 
hang our heads, but when we think the matter over 
afterward, we see that we have let ourselves be misled, 
just as the shopkeeper has been cheated by what, in the 
parlance of the light-fingered gentry, is called “the flim- 
flam game.’’ We have been short-changed, and find 
ourselves, after the transaction is over, left with less than 
we gave. When we see what the requirements of the 
American home are, and realize how much it wakes to 
make: it substantial and durable, and how overwhelming 
the evidence is that the standard of marriage here is the 
highest in the world, and its quality unsurpassed any- 
where else, our despair is changed to hope and our shame 
turns into endeavor. 

Is it not possible that this explains the present condi- 
tion of world conflict better than any account of the 
horrors of the time? Is it quite sure that the world has 
fallen back a thousand years? Is it not more likely that 
the world had not got so far along as we supposed? Have 
we not estimated advance on a low standard, and counted, 
not real results, but the results of such an estimate? May 
it not be that now a higher standard is insisted on, and 
that it is the opposition against such a standard, not a 
low condition, that we see? It is what people are willing 
to fight for, more than that they fight, which is signifi- 
cant. It is that men put lives into the assertion of free- 
dom which we should reckon. 


the light, the darker shadow an obstruction throws. We | 


What we have to know before we draw any con-_ 


It is decidedly more creditable to get | 


American Gnitarian Association. | 
The War in which there is no Discharge. 


Does not the law that nature abhors a vacuum hold 


true in the moral. and spiritual realm? Does goodness 
consist in emptiness, or in effort? Is character simply 
innocence of evil, or is it positive forcefulness for good? 
Is a business which runs only nine months in the year 
likely to prove a good investment? Can a church that 
closes its doors all summer long expect to command the 
respect of the community whichit is supposed to serve? 
If a minister does not believe that his job is important 
enough to justify continued and untiring labor, can he 
expect hard-working people to take that job seriously? 

‘These are some of the questions that seek for answer 
as the summer season comes upon us and as one hears 
of the closing of one church after another and of the 
departure of ministers for “quiet resting-places.”’ 

It cannot be said too often that the business in which 
in this momentous year the whole nation is engaged, 
and the service in which we are all enlisted, must be 
carried on not only where the guns thunder and the 
shells shriek, but also in the hearts and wills of the people 
and in the public sentiment of peaceful communities. 
There the fight is set, on the one hand, with indifference, 
with blindness to great moral issues, with wastefulness, 
meanness, and selfishness, and on the other hand with 
boastful folly and revengeful passion. I cannot help 
feeling that a minister or a church that fails to take its 
part in that fight is no better than a deserter dropping 
out of the firing line. 

The summer months are to be a period of most un- 
usual experience in every American community. ‘They 
are to see half a million of our young men leaving home 
and going into the training camps. Are these young 
men to go out upon their great adventure without any 
word of encouragement or counsel from their ministers? 
Is there to be no public recognition in our places of wor- 
ship of the spirit that animates these youths, or any in- 


terpretation in terms of religion of the cause for which ' 


they are to fight? Is there not, during these summer 
months, a unique opportunity to permanently influence 
the lives of these young men who are confronted with 
a new, an undesired, and a fateful responsibility? Many 
of them have doubtless been careless about religious 
convictions and associations. ‘They are in a condition 
of spiritual unpreparedness quite as real as their military 
unpreparedness. Though outwardly they may appear 
light-hearted, they are really in a very serious mood. I 
have talked with scores of such young men. I have yet 
to discover a sifigle individual who fulfils the description 
in which some cynical critics indulge themselves and 
which would have us believe that our young soldiers 
are filled with boisterous passions and with eagerness 
to kill somebody. Such an idea has hardly entered into 
the imagination of these boys. They are thinking of 
something entirely different—of the sacrifices which they 
and those who love them are called upon to make, of 
the fact that they are going to a rendezvous with death. 
They have no illusions. They are not the victims of 
over-wrought emotions or unthinking impulses. They 
understand clearly what is involved in their service. 
Their hearts and minds are peculiarly open to moral 
and spiritual impressions. Are they to be abandoned 
by their ministers and their churches in their need? 

I refuse to believe that the ministers of the Unitarian 


. fellowship are slackers. Iam sure that the great majority 


of our ministers are ardent and ready for work. It is more 
often the parish committees who are inert. They appear 
only too ready to be relieved of responsibility for attend- 
ance at church. 


least grant him the use of the church ‘building f for the sum- 
mer and then go ahead on his own initiative. If his 
own people all go away, or prefer automobiling to going 
to church, there are still people in every community who 
will respond to a well-planned programme of special 
services for the summer Sundays. If the parish com- 
mittee declines even to grant the minister the use of 
the church, then I venture to suggest that he hold services 
on the church steps or on the Common. If nothing can 
be done at or for or with the local church, then every — 
true-hearted minister ought, in my judgment, to give 
himself, during the coming summer, to some form of 
public service—on the farm, in the shipyard, in the 
Y.M.C.A. hut, at the camp. I am not saying that a 
minister is not entitled to a decent period for the re- 
freshment of mind and spirit, but I cannot conceive how 
any right-minded minister can reconcile himself this 
summer to a long period of mere idleness or can permit 
his church to be closed without an effort to persuade 
his people of their new and significant responsibilities. 

I understand that there are some ministers and churches 
that put up the fatuous pretence that there is no special 
crisis at this time, and are disposed in their public gather- 
ings to ignore the war altogether. There are some 
people in the pews who seem to think that their minister 
ought never to mention the war and that churches are 
meant to be quiet harbors of refuge from the storms of 
life. Onthe other hand, there are ministers and churches 
that lend themselves’ with preposterous extravagance 
to the currents of popular feeling. We want neither 


. apathy nor exaggeration, neither neutrality nor malice, 


neither cloistered seclusion nor melodrama; but surely we 
are all under the stern necessity of facing and answering 
the searching questions about human duty and destiny 
which are exceptionally real and vital at such a time 
as this. ‘These questions cannot be ignored or silenced 
or set aside. Christianity is on its trial, and there is 
grave reason to fear that the churches will not come out 
of their testing unimpaired in public confidence. 

I do not want to suggest that ministers or earnest 
church members should be wilful or obstinate in urging 
that the spiritual life of the individual, of the community, 
of the nation, should not be forgotten or neglected during 
the months of this unusual summer; but I believe that 
there are a great many people who are at this time 
peculiarly sensitive to the right kind of religious appeal. 
They are solemnized by the exigencies of the hour, 
craving some interpretation of the events of the un- 
wonted days, needing to be upbuilt in steadfastness, in 
unhastening, unresting endeavor, in health and vigor 
of spirit. Shall our churches nourish or desert these 
anxious and eager minds and hearts? q 

SAMUEL A. Euor. 


Current Topics. 
OnE of the great issues of the present crisis entered its — 
second phase last Monday, when ‘the United States 
Senate took up for consideration the “Food Control” 
bill which had been passed by the House, with only five 
dissenting votes, on the preceding Saturday. 
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fctred upon the 


wide prohibition for the duration of the war. ‘The 
bill with the provisions attached to it by the House has 
_ been vigorously advocated as a war measure to enable 

the Government to conserve the food supply for the 
_ American people and their allies. 
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j THE Russian High Commission, which arrived at 
_ Washington by way of Japan last week, took pains to 
make it plain to the American people that the Russian 
Government has no intention to negotiate a separate 
peace with Germany, and gave assurances of its purpose 
to keep up the war until a decisive result shall have 
been attained. The attitude of the Commission, which 
is headed by Prof. Bakhmetieff, seemed to be in accord _ 
__with the spirit of the Provisional Government at Petro- 
grad, as indicated by the current news. Repeated 
despatches from the Russian capital represented the 
Government as a whole, and especially the War Depart- 
ment, as concentrating its resources on the task of re- 
storing the military efficiency of the state and making 
Russia once more a telling factor in the struggle. From 
various parts of Russia, however, came information of 
local disturbances, of violent opposition to the Govern- 
ment, and of continued division of counsels and purposes. 
M. Thomas, a member of the French Cabinet, on his 
return from Petrograd to Paris last week, expressed the 
opinion that the reorganization of Russia is going on 
with hopeful prospects of success. 
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ITALY’s services to the Entente Powers were emphasized 
last week by Signor Guglielmo Marconi, who, in an 
address welcoming the Italian High Commission to 
New York, pointed out that the success of the French 
and their British allies in the battle of the Marne, the 
initial check administered to Germany, was partly made 
possible by assurances from Rome that Italy did not 
intend to adhere to its undertakings as an ally of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary under the treaty of the 
Triple Alliance. Upon receipt of this assurance, Signor 
Marconi related, the French War Office withdrew the 
bulk of its forces from the Italian frontier and attached 
them to the armies that beat the Germans back from 
Paris in 1914, when the French capital seemed doomed 
to fall into the hands of the invaders. The Italian 

Commission received an enthusiastic welcome at New 

York, where the Italian-born or Italian-descended popula- 
tion is estimated at about 600,000. ‘The body is headed 

by the Prince of Udine, who has been decorated by his 
Government for military service at the front. 

a * 

_ ‘TE prospects of constructive action by the Interna- 
tional Socialist Conference at Stockholm were diminished 
somewhat last week by the differences that developed 
between the majority group of the German Social Demo- 
tic party and the French Socialistic body to which 
Albert Thomas, a member of the French Cabinet, 
igs. M. Thomas, in a statement on the communique 
by the German Social Democrats, accused German 

s of entertaining imperialistic views and informed 

their French fellow-believers could not enter a 
until the Germans had admitted the 
ch contention for the restoration of 
reply to M. Thomas’s declaration, 
majority group of the German 


pendence who have achieved a distinct and permanent 
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natural culture. 


THE announcement that a Japanese High Commission 
to America has been appointed at Tokyo gave ground for 
interesting speculation last week as to the purposes of 
the mission. It was surmised in some quarters that the 
Japanese Commission would come to. Washington pre- 
pared to discuss, not only immediate co-operation for 
the purposes of the war, but also all the differences that 
have developed between American and Japanese policies 
in the Far East, and likewise such delicate issues as the 
American exclusion laws, which have caused resentment 
in Japan. The latest incident that brought American- 
Japanese differences into sharp relief was the note which 
the State Department presented recently to the Govern- 
ment at Pekin, calling attention to the disorganized 
internal condition in China, urging the necessity for a 
readjustment of the clashing interests and assuring the 
Chinese Administration of the desire of the American 
people to see China united, peaceful, and strong. The 
presentation of this note without previous consultation 
with Japan brought a protest from the Japanese press. 
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ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS, the Greek Premier who has 
been at the head of the tentative Greek republic centring 
at Salonica, once more became a dominant figure in the 
affairs of the Greek monarchy last week, when the Zaimis 
Cabinet resigned and Venizelos started for Athens, 
presumably for the purpose of attempting to form a new 
ministry. ‘The new King, Alexander, the second son of 
the sovereign who recently abdicated at the request of 
the French Senator Jonnart, is quoted as having declared 
his intention to pursue the “brilliant policy’’ of his 
father, who elected to give up the throne rather than 
abandon the neutrality of his country. It is expected 
that the return of Venizelos to the Government at Athens 
will be the signal for important events in the Near East, 
events that may lead to the entrance of Greece into the 
war on the side of the Entente Powers. Discussing such 
an eventuality, Premier Radoslavoff of Bulgaria told the 
press of Vienna last Monday that Bulgaria was fully 
prepared for an abandonment of neutrality by Greece, 
and that such a step would not affect the situation in 
the Balkans. 
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PROFOUND concern has been caused in Norway by the 
plan, proposed in the United States, to cut off Norway’s 
supplies of food and raw materials from America and to 
supply America first, then the powers of the Entente, 
and then neutral nations. It is pointed out in cable 
despatches from Christiania that Norway would expose 
herself to destruction if she declared war against Ger- 
many; that she has been maintaining her neutrality 
with the greatest difficulty and at enormous sacrifices; 
and that the services which her shipping has performed 
in provisioning the Entente Allies are recognized by that 
group of nations. It is also pointed out that the seizure 
of the coast of Norway by Germany would result in the 
establishment of German bases for operations, not only 
against the British merchant marine but for a possible 
taid on the coast of the United States. In these de- 
spatches Norway makes plea for a sympathetic under- 
standing of her position by the people of America. 


. 


Brevities. 


Food conservation now has the right of way. 


~ Nimes of catastrophe have always been the seed-time 
of important movements. 


Should we dispense with luxuries and extravagancies 
during the war? A Kansas farmer answers, yes. If 
men are thereby forced gut of employment, it will not 
spell disaster when the nation is begging for soldiers, 
mechanics, and laborers of all kinds. 


Imagination is more useful for everyday people than for 
poets, for it enables them to go into the house before it 
rains, to do what is necessary for their desired ends before 
it is too late for their fulfilment. ‘If I had only known’”’ 
are sad words; ‘‘it is nothing”’ are often mad words. 


Every American who mingled with the great crowd 
that greeted Prince Udine, head of the Italian Commis- 
sion, when he visited Boston, felt a thrill at seeing that 
every Italian who carried or wore a flag had two of equal 
size, the Stars and Stripes and Italy’s green, white, and 
red. 


A diary of an American kept during the Russian Revo- 
lution, just published in the New Kepublic, states that 
during those tremendous days the father-deacons working 
in the soldiers’ hospital of Petrograd announced in the 
News, the revolutionary organ, in true church language: 
“We are at one with you, world without end, Amen.” 
When this was read aloud in the street, the crowd roared 
with good-natured humor. 


Government officials state that we ought to send our 
allies one billion bushels of grain during the coming year. 
After supplying our own market, we shall have only a 
small surplus. In no way can we get so much to eke out 
the supply as by stopping the grain that goes into alco- 
holic beverages. In 1916 the breweries and distilleries used 
one hundred and seven million bushels of grain. Beer is 
the great grain-destroyer. Therefore.a bill to prohibit the 
production of distilled liquor only will not provide effi- 
cient conservation. Moreover we have to-day an over- 
production of distilled liquor sufficient to last two years. 
All who are interested in food conservation should write 
to their Senators at once and use all efforts to prohibit 
during the war the production of beer as well as distilled 
liquors. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Help for Armenia and Syria. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The response to appeals for Armenia and Syria has not 
been all that was hoped. Could we not organize syste- 
matically the women of our denomination for this object? 
If in every church there were one woman to act as treas- 
urer, and all in the church who can afford to give any- 
thing would pledge to give each month according to their 
ability, it would amount to much more than when a few 
persons give a great deal. While ten dollars or five 
dollars a month would be very welcome, the small sums 
from one dollar down to ten and five cents would not be 
despised. If every woman in the denomination will give, 
it will mean a great deal, and other denominations may 
do the same or better. The main thing is to have one 
person in each church attend to this matter. Every 
month, then, this contribution would be sent to the 
general treasurer, Henry D. Forbes, National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston. LL. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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. CHARLES W. WENDTE. ted 


I sing of thee, my native land, 

In strength and beauty thou dost stand, 
The pilgrims’ hope, the patriots’ pride; 
For thee they wrought, for thee they died. 
I sing the land that gave me birth, _ 

A friendly land to all the earth! 


I sing thy fair and broad domain, 
Thy valleys rich with golden grain, 
Thy mighty rivers’ quickening tide, 
Thy lofty hills that treasure hide; 

I sing thy cities’ wealth and power,— 
Our favored nations’ precious dower. 


I sing thy faith and large increase 

In knowledge, virtue, justice, peace; 
Thy gates swung open wide and free 
In welcome to humanity. 

I sing thy trust in man and right, 

In reason’s power and freedom’s might. 


I sing, O God! thy bounteous hand 
Which still hath kept my native land, 
Whose mercies o’er all peoples poured, 
By all invoked, by all adored,— 

O may its blessing ever rest 

Upon the land I love the best! 


Impersonal Memories. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


I. 


A few months ago I ventured to offer to the Christian 
Register some Personal Reminiscences. ‘They were re- 
ceived with so much kindly appreciation that I was 
greatly surprised. Even now echoes come to me from 
far and near and I am led to believe that a few more 
memories will, if they pass the critical eye of the editor, 
be not without a welcome from some of the kindly readers 
of our beloved paper. 

This number will be an introduction to some account 
of the various weird and unusual forms of occultism 
together with some modern forms of thought and prac- 
tice which have survived the test of time and are waiting 
for the final judgment of thinking people, such as Homee- 
opathy, Spiritualism, and Christian Science. 

Let me say that I have tried to provide myself with an 
open mind and an understanding heart. I have believed 
greatly in the deliverances of common sense, and without 
accepting any one of them I have kept myself in sympa- 
thetic relations with all aberrant forms of belief and 
practice, trying to understand, 7.e., to “‘know the reason 
why’’ my friends and neighbors have believed things 
that to me seemed incredible or non-existent. 

I begin in the year 1848, when I was twelve years old. 
At this age I was not old enough to understand all the 
principles and theories that lay behind the many new 
phenomena and applications of theory to common life. 
I could not know or understand much about the work 
of Reichenbach, who in addition to many scientific — 
discoveries of great value added one of no value concern- _ 
ing the ‘“‘odic force’? which he detected among other 
currents of heat, light, electricity, and magnetism, but — 
which, unlike them, could be felt only by sensitives. — 
I could note, however, the fact that some of our neighbor: 
were arranging their beds in line with the North 
South Poles of the earth so that various invisible curr 
might flow through them—and the odic force : 
of them. ¥) Lon piel’ 

In this year 1848 modern 
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he Fox sisters. Of all the popular manias of the last 
century this was most widespread and influential. To- 
gether with the expectations raised by the amazing 
advances of scientific discovery it offered two promises 
FE and two prophecies as yet unfulfilled. The curtain was 
; about to rise between things seen and things unseen in 
the world of spirits, while here in all the common affairs 
of life science was to work miracles. By scientific ap- 
pliances the burdens of the manual laborer were to be 
lifted, food was to be made-abundant and cheap, poverty 
was to be abolished, wars were to cease, and an era of 
physical well-being was to set in. No disappointment of 
the last fifty years has been more grievous than that 
caused by the failure of science to fulfil the expectations 
raised by its early achievements. 

In this year Andrew Jackson Davis, the famous clair- 
voyant, published his Univercelum, a ponderous work in 
which were unfolded all the secrets of the universe. A 
neighbor was supporting a nephew at Williams College, 
five miles away. On Saturday afternoons he came over 
and spent some time reading Davis’s work. I was per- 
mitted to listen, and took great pleasure in hearing the 
sonorous nonsense of this voluminous writer. I have 
not seen the book since. The memory of it is pleasant, 
but I am reminded of the judgment passed by the Maine 
fisherman on a sermon by Dr. C. A. Bartol: “His ideas 
was absurd and his language was pre-pos-te-rious.” 

Concerning Spiritualism I have always held my judg- 
ment in suspense, willing to be convinced whenever 
adequate proofs were offered, which in my case has never 
happened. In another article I will set forth such facts 
as have come to me in the course of the years, while we 
have been waiting for the fulfilment of the second great 
prophecy concerning the betterment of human life. 

_In looking over the list of the fads, fancies, and strange 
discoveries I was surprised to see how many were “made 
in Germany” and elsewhere abroad. In Germany, 
Reichenbach and the odic force, Gall and Spurzheim 
and phrenology, Priessnitz and hydropathy, Hahnemann 
and homeopathy; from near Constance, Mesmer and 
mesmerism; from Italy, Galvani and the galvanic battery, 
an instrument for purely scientific use, perverted to all 
sorts of popular cures. 

At this point it occurs to me that some reader may 
wonder and ask if it could be possible that the news of 
the world was current in a little town of fifteen hundred 
inhabitants scattered over twenty-five miles of territory. 
It seems worth while to give some of the facts concerning 
country life in New England such as are wholly unknown 
to city-bred writers like Dr. Holmes and others who 
might be mentioned. Holmes’s account of Gifted Hop- 
kins, the country boy ambitious to be a poet, is funny, 
but it is a mere travesty of an interesting character 
. which might be discovered in scores of country towns 
where boys and girls were in training to become leaders 
in all public affairs. 

What were our sources of information, and in what 
way did we come in contact with the outer world? First 
of all, there was Greeley’s Tribune, which gave us the 
____ news of the world, published Dickens’s novels as they 
came out, and reported every new movement from 
Fourierism to the Rochester knockings. Students per- 
n | to teach in the district schools in the winter had 
influence. Among them were Martin I. ‘Townsend, 

yard well known as a political leader in the city of 


rd Presidents of the United States. 
ord about some of the boys and girls who lived 
y fa and are worthy of mention. There 
n a byroad more than a mile from any 
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James A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur, who 


public building except a very small district school. On 
this farm there were four children, two boys and two 
girls. The older boy became Lieutenant-Governor of 
Vermont. The other boy was the first member of the 
Legislature to lead in the Know-Nothing campaign. 
The two girls were sent to what was then a prosperous 
boarding-school in Charlestown, Mass. ‘The older one 
returned to teach a private school, which at the age of 
fifteen I attended, and together with a girl of the same 
age studied Euclid’s Geometry, the only: instruction in 
mathematics I received from anybody until I entered the 
class of ’66 at Harvard College as a sophomore. ‘he 
gitl married the librarian of a college in New England, 
and I heard her described in later years as a lady re- 
markably accomplished. In a solitary farmhouse half 
a mile nearer the village there lived a boy of whom I 
heard a few years ago, when at the Commencement at 
Williams College he was the guest of honor as a General 
of the United States Army. 

On another farm equally remote lived a girl who was 
notably attractive and refined. She visited friends in 
Chicago, where she met and married a Swedish Count. 
Her daughter wrote a novel describing the discovery of 


New England by the Norsemen. Still farther away on 


a farm lying at the base of the Green Mountains were a 
boy and girl. The boy became an educated physician, 
and the girl made her mark as a botanist. Near-by was 
the Itchawog Pond, a tautology, for “Itchawog”’ is an 
Indian word signifying ‘‘the pond under the hill.” 
Near it were marl pits, swamps and marshes in which 
orchids grew in profusion, unknown even to the botanists 


‘in the colleges. ‘The girl became interested in them and 


with her dog Major tramped through the swamps, noting 
and classifying them. After a time she wrote to florists 
and botanists, and then began to supply specimens 
for greenhouses and gardens. ‘Then she began to write, 
and soon she was acknowledged by botanists to be the 
first authority on the orchids of New England. 

Then there was Jim Fisk, who with his partner Jay 
Gould shook the credit of Wall Street to its foundations, 
and had they not been restrained by the law would have 
made a corner in the gold supply of the country. 

It is not surprising, then, that all the medical and 
scientific discoveries, theories, fads, and manias were 
reported and to some extent were experimented with in 
this little country town. During the Civil War I visited a 
mountain town near Rutland which had three hundred 
inhabitants, and I found there people well informed 
about all public events, a fact which was accounted for 
when I learned that thirty copies of the New York Tribune 
(and as I remember it, dailies) were taken there. In an- 
other number I shall report some of the experiments made 
with the various novel treatments of disease which be- 
came popular when I was a boy. 


Our Limitations. 


ELIZA M. H. ABBOTT. 


Comes there a time in life’s experiences when you feel 
that you can bear no more, that the burden must even 
be lightened or you will sink? Perhaps you say: “I can 
go no farther. I can endure no more.” I said that once 


(but never since) when an experience most trying had . 


been mine for two days and nights, and I thought I had 
reached my limit of human endurance mentally and 
physically, and still a great anxiety weighted my spirit. 
I laid my head on the marble mantel and said aloud, 
“Dear Lord, I can bear no more.” Within fifteen 
minutes I opened my door on the corridor, to meet 


stifling smoke, and the house I was in burst into flames— 
and it was Saturday night. Ministers will understand 
what that meant. I did bear much more, and never 
again have I complained to God that my limit was reached. 

This lesson I learned,—that in such an hour, one has 
only to make stronger demands on the unfailing source, 
when the powerless, helpless sense of having all or more 
than one can bear comes. ‘Then make the greater effort, 
which will give a higher standing-place and a new-born 
power. ‘This, I think, is the “extremity which is God’s 
opportunity.” ‘Therefore never complain: simply give 
thanks for it, and you shall know a oneness with the 
Mighty Life, thrilling all ages. 

Perhaps we fix our limitations too readily, and we 
should allow ourselves the restful belief that our Father 
knows best what we can endure. He knows what qualities 
He has endowed us with, and He will fix the limit, while 
the strength from which He gives is unbounded. You 
may have said, some day, “I had enough to bear before 
this.” Not so, dear heart. "This which seems the added 
stroke too much, if it lead you to tap the reservoir higher, 
will insure you not defeat, but victory. 

Everett, Mass. 


Mars Exultant. 


I am the Master Tyrant, foe of truth, 
And freedom—watchword of the mounting years. 
With cunning hand I kindle old men’s fears; 
Ruthless I take my toll of generous youth. 
, —Sarah Wambaugh, in the Survey. 


Fireweed. 


A stretch of ragged, burnt-over woodland clearing 
turned into a purple blaze of glory: the ranks of summer 
bloom marching like an army with banners. Only a 
little while before, the fire-swept space had showed 
dark and unsightly, full of charred stumps and moss, 
all its beauty of strong, living green turned to desolation. 
Now over the flame’s blackened path surged the conquer- 
ing hosts of the fireweed. Flame and ruin and desola- 
tion were as if they had not been, and the summer grew 
more glorious for the wealth of royal bloom. A terrible 
and searching grief had yielded a sure and beautiful joy. 

‘Tribulation worketh patience,” wrote the author of 
the Epistle to the Romans. A strong soul, faced by dis- 
aster, grief, death, sets itself first of all not to cry out. 
Holding steady against the shock, it sits alone in silence 
and takes counsel with itself, striving for nothing beyond 
its power. Being strong, it knows its own weakness. 
Here is no place for the sudden display of evanescent 
heroisms. Now is the moment for self-containment. 
Down in the dark, below the desolation wrought by the 
flame of suffering, the roots of the bloom that shall be 
are striving for life. ‘This the strong soul knows as its 
moment of growth; for only a strong soul retains through 
every stupefying trial, every overwhelming sorrow, its 
consciousness of the import and significance of the im- 
mediate. ‘The lesson to be learned is inaction, repression, 
growth below ground. ‘Tribulation,’ he said,—and 
he used the all-embracing word that leaves nothing un- 
expressed,—‘‘ Tribulation worketh patience.” 

Observation alone would have caused him to omit that; 
and, seeing how soon the blackened wastes of the high- 
hearted burst into bloom, he might have written, “Tribu- 
lation worketh experience.’’ But this was from the pen 
of one whose life had known that oft-unmarked pause for 
patience. He knew the processes of the dark and the 
silence, when the night closes in and the stars shine too 
near for lack of the shielding branches; he knew the 
workings of the day and the renewed stir and throb of 
living when the sun beats upon the unprotected ground; 
he knew of the dew of tears and of the healing breath of 
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and dew and starshine, into the paiten ae and promise of 
splendor. ; ire. tees, 
Now the strong soul, having adjusted itself in these 
hours of patience, may use its slowly garnered power. ~ 
Unconscious of acquisition, it has acquired; bent only 
on enduring, it has steadied itself to swift achievement; 


now is the crowning moment. It needs all its forces to 
meet the demand, endure the strain. All the flame- 
blackened wastes of suffering are to be clothed with 
green. To the eye of the world desolation must be 
hidden: herein is the heroism of experience wrought by 
patience, when, grown stronger through silence, the soul 
covers its scars with verdure and the world forgets. 

But verdure is not all. Consciously, every faculty in- 
tent, the strong soul has lived in the significance of the 
immediate: nothing has-been lost in the confusion of ap- 
prehension or the daze of retrospect. ‘‘Where’er thou 
art, be all there,’’ was written for us who must bring 
blossom out of blackness; -and the apostle writes after 
experience, hope. Bloom follows hard upon the new 
green of experience—the bloom that is hope; for this 
transition from scar to beauty is but the evolution of 
hope. All the once desolate spaces are in a wonder 
and wealth of purple. Never could they flaunt the red 
of untried joy, the gold of gladness, or the brave blue 
of unassaulted courage. Purple is for that which is born 
of conquest over pain, and the fireweed, emblem of that 
hope which maketh not ashamed, must forever wear pur- 
ple. ‘There are those who know whereof this is written: 
there are spaces in lives around us—nay, perhaps, in your 
life and mine—that gleam in a glory of color, but the 
purple is the purple of the fireweed.—Grace Duffield 
Goodwin, in the Congregationalist. a 


The Calf of the Sea. 


JOHN HENRY WILSON. 


How many of us can remember the first glimpse of the 
ocean! - 

To a child, the ocean is the Great Mystery. As life 
passes, and our minds are filled with a ceaseless stream of 
incidents, we learn easily to forget. In Irving Bacheller’s 
beautiful little story, “The Light in the Clearing,” we 
read: “Children are great rememberers. They are the 
recording angels, the keepers of the Book of Life. Man 
forgets—how easily!—easiest of all, the solemn truth 
that children do mot forget.” ‘They endow even the 
elements of Nature with character. I have in mind a 
small boy, a thoughtful, imaginative little chap, among 
the sand dunes, dreamily gazing out over the ocean. We 
all know of at least one such little fellow. It is a drowsy, 
summer day. The warm sand caresses his bare toes; 
the cooling fragrance of the ocean breeze is borne to him, 
and before his imagination passes an enchanted pano- 
rama—perhaps of Spanish galleons laden with gold and 
silver; thoughts of voyages of discovery past that very 
spot; of the landing of the Pilgrims; of buccaneers and 
pirates; of Robinson Crusoe and Captain Kidd—dreams 


of fact and fiction mingled in a wonderful vision of 


romance, Kingsley and Kipling vying with Columbus | 
and the Norsemen,—and all this is discovered through — 
the magic glasses of adventure and imagination. —__ . 
Later in life the realm of science, no less marvell 
occupies his speculation. ‘The curious formation of core 
reefs, of shells as numerous as the sands and as beau 
as the sunset of an autumn day or the glor ' 
dawn. He learns of the means men 
nourishing salt from the tumultv 
of navigation; of the fisherie 
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s from the teeming depths. Science 
mS not only to partake of the nature of adventure, 
but proves itself a limitless field of great and absorbing 
benefit to mankind. = 


4 _ Then he discovers that all this forms a most fascinating 
_ exhibition of art. Nature is the great artist. When 
man paints a picture he but reflects his individual impres- 
sion, after weeks or months of labor; but lavish Nature 
paints a sunset in a few hours and then casts it aside. 
She never paints the same scene twice. Her seascapes 
vary and pass, never to be renewed. In the morning 
she may exhibit a Howard Pyle sea of romance and 
sunlight, and at noon shift before us a picture by Winslow 
Homer, but as evening comes she may paint a glorious 
; Turner, lurid in the light of the setting sun. Such is the 
art of the ocean, made evident by the hand of the Great 
Artist. 

Beside the adventure, the science, and the art of the 
ocean, calling to our souls, there is another element, 
embracing all three as they embrace each other. It is its 
divine nature, made evident in its immortality. The 
ocean is divine and immortal. One cannot long live 
without being impressed with the transient nature of 
everything upon which he rests his eyes. ‘The memories 
of childhood alone remain to the end of our little lives. 
The old home changes, dwindles, falls to pieces perhaps; 
old friends become lined with care. ‘The old roads become 
new boulevards, and modern homes crowd each other 
where once we gathered mayflowers. Our experience has 
caused us to grow too large for us to leave our present 
through the doorway of the past—the green fields of our 
childhood. Even the old cemetery realizes the decree 
of time and change, so that the sad thing about it is its 
transient nature. The stones which mark the resting- 
places of the last century are falling into disrepair. An- 
other century and even the headstones of our grand- 

- parents may fall into the dust they now watch over. 

But the ocean does not partake of the nature of the 
old home, old friends, and the fields and woods of our 
childhood. Go back to the ocean, answering the call of 
the sea, and we find it unchanged; for the ocean knows 
neither youth nor age; perennially young yet incalculably 
old, it is the symbol and the sign of things that do no 
pass away. 

It still holds the infinite possibilities of the same advent- 
ure, the same science, the same art which it held when 
first our wondering eyes dreamed over its far horizon. 


Man and Saldter : 


I had a letter the other day from an Oxford friend. In 
| it was this phrase: ‘‘I loathe militarism in all its forms.” 
Somehow it took me back quite suddenly to the days 
before the war, to ideas that I had almost completely 
forgotten. I suppose that in those days the great feat- 
ure of those who tried to be “‘in the forefront of modern 
thought” was their riotous egotism, their anarchical in- 
sistence on the claims of the individual at the expense 
even of law, order, society, and convention. ‘“‘Self- 
realization’? we considered to be the primary duty of 

every man and woman. The wife who left her husband, 
children, and home because of her passion for another 
man was a heroine, braving the hypocritical judgments 
of society to assert the claims of the individual soul. 
The woman who neglected her home because she needed 
“wider sphere” in which to develop her personality 

a champion of women’s rights, a pioneer of enlighten- 
on the other hand, the people who went on 
of uncongenial drudgery, or in any way 
individualities to what old-fashioned 
y, were in our eyes contemptible pol- 
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troons. It was the same in politics and religion. ‘To be 
loyal to a party or obedient to a Church was to stand 
self-confessed a fool or a hypocrite. Self-realization, 
that was in our eyes the whole duty of man. 

And then I thought of what I had seen only a few days 
before. First, of battalions of men marching in the 
darkness, steadily and in step, toward the roar of the 
guns, destined in the next twelve hours to charge as one 
man, without hesitation or doubt, through barrages of 


cruel shell and storms of murderous bullets. ‘Then, the © 


following afternoon, of a handful of men, all that was left 
of about three battalions after ten hours of fighting, a 
handful of men exhausted, parched, strained, holding on 
with grim determination to the last bit of German trench, 
until they should receive the order to retire. And lastly, 
on the days and nights following, of the constant streams 
of wounded and dead being carried down the trench, of 
the unceasing search that for three or four days was 
never fruitless. z 

Self-realization! How far we have travelled from the 
ideals of those pre-war days. And as I thought things 
over I wondered at how faint an echo that phrase, ‘I 
loathe militarism in all its forms,” found in my own 
mind. 

Before the war I hated “militarism.” I despised sol- 
diers as men who had sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage. The sight of the Guards drilling in Wellington 
Barracks, moving as one man to the command of their 
drill instructor, stirred me to bitter mirth. They were 


not men but manikins. When I first enlisted, and for . 


many months afterward, the ‘““‘mummeries of military 
discipline,” the saluting, the meticulous uniformity, the 
rigid suppression of individual exuberance, chafed and 


infuriated me. I compared it to a ritualistic religion, a — 


religion of authority, a religion which depended not on 
individual assent but on tradition for its sanctions. I 
loathed militarism in all its forms. Now... well, I am 
inclined to reconsider my judgment. Seeing the end of 
military discipline has shown me something of its ethical 
meaning—tmore than that, of its spiritual meaning. 

For though the part of the ‘great push”’ that it fell to 
my lot to see was not a successful part, it was none the 
less a triumph—a spiritual triumph. From the accounts 
of the ordinary war correspondent I think one hardly 
realizes how great a spiritual triumph it was. For the 
war correspondent only sees the outside, and can only 
describe the outside of things. We who are in the army, 
who know the men as individuals, who have talked with 
them, joked with them, censored their letters, worked 
with them, lived with them, we see below the surface. 
‘The war correspondent sees the faces of the men as they 
march toward the Valley of the Shadow, sees the steadi- 
ness of eye and mouth, hears the cheery jest. He sees 
them advance into the Valley without flinching. He sees 
some of them return, tired, dirty, strained, but still with 
a quip for the passer-by. He gives us a picture of men 
without nerves, without sensitiveness, without imagina- 
tion, schooled to face death as they would face rain or 
any trivial incident of-every-day life. The “Tommy” 
of the war correspondent is not a human being, but a lay 
figure with a gift for repartee, little more than the mani- 
kin that we thought him in those far-off days before the 
war, when we watched him drilling on the barrack square. 
We know better. We know that each one of those men 
is an individual, full of human affections, writing tender 
letters home every week, longing with all his soul for the 


‘end of this hateful business of war which divides “him 


from all that he loves best in life. We know that each 
one of these men has a healthy individual’s repugnance 
to being maimed, and a human shrinking from hurt and 
from the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 


re 


‘The knowledge of all this does not do away with the 


even tread of the troops as they pass, the steady eye and 
mouth, the cheery jest; but it makes them a hundred 
times more significant. For we know that what these 
things signify is not lack of human affection, or weakness, 
or want of imagination, but something superimposed on 
these, to which they are wholly subordinated. Over and 


_ above the individuality of each man, his personal desires 
and fears and hopes, is grafted a corporate personality 


which knows no fear and only one ambition—to defeat 
the enemy, and so to promote righteousness in the world. 
In each of those men there is this dual personality: the 
ordinary human ego that hates danger and shrinks from 
hurt and death, that longs for home, and would welcome 
the end of the war on any terms;. and also the stronger 
personality of the soldier who can tolerate but one end 
to the war, cost what that may—the victory of liberty 
and justice, and the utter abasement of brute force. 

When oneslooks back over the months of training that 
the soldier has had one recognizes how every feature of 
it, though at the .ime it often seemed trivial and senseless 
and irritating, was in reality directed to this end, for 
from the moment that a man becomes a soldier his dual 
personality begins. Henceforth he is both a man and a 
soldier. Before his training is complete the order must 
be reversed, and he must be a soldier and a man. Asa 
soldier he must obey and salute those whom, as a man, 
he very likely dislikes and despises. In his conduct he 
no longer only has to consider his reputation as a man, 
but still more his honor as a soldier. In all the condi- 
tions of his life, his dress, appearance, food, drink, accom- 
modation, and work, his individual preferences count for 
nothing, his efficiency as a soldier counts for everything. 
At first he “hates” this, and “can’t see the point of” 
that. But by the time his training is complete he has 
realized that whether he hates a thing or not, sees the 
point of a thing or not, is a matter of the most utter un- 
importance. If he is wise, he keeps his likes and dis- 
likes to himself. All through his training he is learning 
the unimportance of his individuality, realizing that in 
a national, a world, crisis it counts for nothing. On the 
other hand, he is equally learning that as a unit in a 
fighting force his every action is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The humility which the army inculcates is not 
an abject self-depreciation that leads to less of self- 
respect and effort. Substituted for the old individual- 
ism is a new self-consciousness. ‘The man has become 
humble, but in proportion the soldier has become exceed- 
ing proud. The old personal whims and ambitions give 
place to a corporate ambition and purpose, and this unity 
of will is symbolized in action by the simultaneous exacti- 
tude of drill, and in dress by the rigid identity of uni- 
form. Anything which calls attention to the individual, 
whether in drill or in dress, is a crime, because it is essen- 
tial that the soldier's individuality should be wholly 
subordinated to the corporate personality of the regi- 
ment. 

As I said before, the personal humility of the soldier 
has nothing in it of abject self-depreciation or slackness. 
On the contrary, every detail of his appearance and every 
most trivial feature of his duty assumes an immense sig- 
nificance, Slackness in his dress and negligence in his 
work are military crimes. In a good regiment the sol- 
dier is striving after perfection all the time. 

And it is when he comes to the supreme test of battle 
that the fruits of his training appear. The good soldier 
has learnt the hardest lesson of all, the lesson of self- 
subordination to a higher and bigger personality. He 
has learnt to sacrifice everything which belongs to him 
individually to a cause that is far greater than any per- 
sonal ambitions of his own can ever be. He has. learnt 
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so thoroughly that he knows no - 

is personal. « He has learnt to “hate” father and 
and life itself for the sake of—though he may not call i 
that—the Kingdom of God on earth. be piers 

It is a far ery from the old days when one talked of 
self-realization, isn’t it! I make no claim to be a good 
soldier; but I think that perhaps I maybe beginning to — 
be one; for if I am asked now whether I “loathe militar- 
ism in all its forms,” I think that ‘‘the answer is in the 
negative.” I will even go further, and say that I hope 
that some of the discipline and self-subordination that 
have availed to send men calmly to their death in war 
will survive in the days of peace, and make of those who 
are left better citizens, better workmen, better servants 
of the state, better Churchmen.—‘‘A Student in Arms,” 
in the Spectator. : 


Cheerful Giving. 


His parishioners once wished to give a good Italian 
priest a surprise on his jubilee. They placed a cask on 
his back piazza, and all arranged that each one of them 
would go up there the night before and pour in a bottle 
of his best wine. In the morning when the good priest 
turned the faucet of his presentation cask, out of it came 
pure water. Each parishioner had thought, “ With all the 
others giving, I might as well save my wine, no one will 
ever know.”” Our first ideal of giving is everybody giving. 

A man once kept hens. Whenever he was out at the 
henhouses he threw them something to eat and they 
prospered. One day when he went out they were all 
dead. The only reason he could think of was that he had 
been away from home for several weeks and probably 
they had died from starvation. Hens must be fed regu- 
larly. A church like a hen is a living organism. It will 
not continue to live on a scrap you throw it when you 
happen to be there. Our second ideal of giving is every- 
body giving regularly. 

A man went in to buy some shoes. ‘The first ones they 
gave him were too large. They brought him smaller and 
smaller pairs. At last they found a pair that pinched 
him. The salesman said, “Take the pair next larger than 
the pair that really pinches you!” That is how you know 
how much to give, give until it really begins to pinch 
you. That is our third ideal of giving: everybody giving 
proportionately. 

Fourteenthly and finally, beloved brethren, give and 
forget about it. It’s gone now anyway. Never mention 
it. The joke ison them. They are thanking God, when 
it is really you that gave it! 

This is the end of the sermon.—Bromide Smith, in the 
Congregationalist. 


Succeeding by Failure. 


‘REV. CHARLES GRAVES. 


Among the incidents of the life of Jesus which are 
recorded in the New Testament, and there are no other F 
written sources, is this, Near the end of his ministry, so 
one of the Gospel writers tells us, Jesus, either from the 
top of a hill overlooking Jerusalem or within the city 
itself, looking through the experiences which had just 
been his, spoke these words of bitter personal disap- 
pointment: “O. Jerusalem, Jerusalem, ...how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, evenasahen 
gathereth her chickens under her wing, and ye would "a 
(Matt. xxiii, 37)! The imagery of the remark i 
Oriental, but its significance is that it contai 
admission off{failure. Jesus realize 
in his.mission. if 
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incident is of itself sufficient testimony to the fact 


that Jesus was born after the manner of all 
4 2 Be Ys It emphasizes 
oe motely a superhuman being, in no sense superman. If 
a superhuman being could fail at any human task, if a 
_ supernatural being could fail to achieve his desires within 
the realm of the natural, then supernaturalism isn’t 
worth having and there is no advantage in being super- 
human. vnareeh 
__ If Jesus had succeeded in achieving the very fulness of 
his plans, one of two things would have been true: either 
’ he would have been aiming at very small things, cheap 
_ things, things that ¢an be done by any one any day and 
so have succeeded by the very smallness of his enterprise, 
or else he would have been more than human. ‘The failure 
of the supernatural does not concern me, but I am inter- 
ested in human failure. ; 

The failure of a man may be due to one of two things, 
his own incompetence, or his having undertaken to do 
a thing too big for any one person to achieve, perhaps a 
thing too big to be accomplished within the span of one 
or even a dozen generations. ‘here is more point than 
pessimism to a remark made by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
He says, “Whatever else we are intended to do, we are 
not intended to succeed: failure is the fate allotted to us. 
Our business is to continue to fail in good spirits.”’ 

One thing is true. As we look back over what little 
is recorded of the life of Jesus we are forced to the con- 
clusion that, whatever his purpose, he failed. 

One man who is not given to scoffing remarked that if 
it had not been for Saint Paul the world would never have 
heard anything about what is now known as the Christian 
religion; and surely the picture which is left us of the 

_ events attending the arrest and trial and crucifixion of 

Jesus vividly impresses upon our minds the seeming com- 
pleteness of the failure. Despite his preaching and 
popularity there were not in the whole realm of Palestine 
half a dozen persons, indeed not a single person, to come 
forward in his defence. It is admitted by every student 
acquainted with the history of that time that, had there 
been any body of sentiment in his favor among the 
people of Jerusalem, Pilate would never have consented 
to his crucifixion. The two or three friends Jesus had, 
and one of them was an influential Jew, saw the utter 
hopelessness and futility of any attempt to save him 
from the sentence of crucifixion. 

Popular belief regards this situation as all part of the 
Divine plan. Divine wisdom, we are told, works its ways 
by paths that to all human seeming are foolish and vain, 
even that the Divine seeks victory by the way of human 
defeat, so we are assured that Jesus went the way of 
human defeat that he might triumph as a Divine sacrifice 
for the sins of the world. ‘The implication is that the 
sins of the world are not overcome by any human victory, 
that man’s victory would be God’s defeat. ‘Thus we are 

% asked to assume that God and man work in opposite 
directions. 

I am not willing to stand with those who believe that 
for God to triumph man must lose out, and that when man 
triumphs God loses out. I do not believe the failure of 
__ Jesus meant the triumph of the supernatural order of 
things. To me the failure of Jesus has a much more 
_ hopeful significance. But suppose we concede that the 
_ theologians, the makers of Christian creeds, are right. 

Suppose the people who devised the doctrine of Christ 
rnatural Saviour of the world devised a true 
; e, and suppose it is true, as we are told it is, that 
ng as a man Jesus succeeded in becoming the 
r, what then? Can any one look the world 
ay and say that the salvation of man has 
accomplished? Can one point to any 


evidence in the world that it has 


e fact that he was not even re-— 
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been redeemed? Look 
at the situation. It has been taught that Jesus came to 
the earth in a miraculous manner; that he was God in 
the form of a human being; that he came to earth in 
this manner that he might save the people from their 
sins; that any one believing in him should be cleansed of 
all unrighteousness and be forever assured of a high 
place in the Kingdom of God which lies beyond this 
world. As evidence of the success of this scheme of sal- 
vation our attention is called to the many millions who 
have believed in Christ as their Saviour, and to the 
many millions of men in the world to-day who by this 
Divine supernatural scheme are saved from sin and made 
proper companions for the Almighty—saved by the 
supernatural Christ and filled with righteousness. Glorious 
that, if true! But what do we see when we look into 
that part of the world called Christian, that part of the 
world that is saved, that part of the world where the 
scheme of salvation is most successful? We see Chris- 
tians destroying one another in the most horrible war 
the world has ever seen, and, most surprising of all, that 
part of the world which refuses to accept this Saviour, 
this saving scheme, looks on in wonder and amazement. 

I think we are forced to admit that Jesus as a super- 
natural Saviour of the world has been the worst sort of 
failure. For a supernatural scheme to fail is disastrous 
to that scheme, but it is never. disastrous for a human 
scheme to fail. 

I need not point out how impossible and altogether 
unhistorical the stories of the miraculous birth are, but 
I want to suggest an answer to a question often asked: 
“Tf Jesus was born just like every other boy, if he had 
father and mother and everybody knew this to be true, 
how do you account for the appearance and permanence 
ofthe idea that he was miraculously born, that he was 
God in human form, that he came into the world in this 
manner and in this form to be the Saviour of the world? 
How did people ever come to think of him as a Divine 
Saviour if they knew he was but a man?” 

Much of what passes as faith in the Divine is nothing 
more than a lack of faith in the human. Few persons 
believe that it is within their power to do epoch-making 
things. It is natural for man to lack faith in himself. 
Early in his career he saw that man had to be taught how 
to do things: how to till the soil, how to make music, 
how to build houses, how to worship. Eventually some 


came to wonder how the knowledge of farming and music — 


and house-building and tool-making and religious worship 
first came into the world. They became curious enough to 
ask who taught the first man, and the conclusion was that 
it must have been some one who was not a man, a 
supernatural being. They did not know, what we now 
‘know, that man has, little by little, taught himself to do 
everything he knows how to do. We now know that 
this world is distinctly a self-taught world, a self-made, 
a man-made world; and if it be answered that that ac- 
counts for its being in so poor a way I can reply that it 
also accounts for whatever excellences there may be in it, 
but for generations no one could see how man was big 
enough really to be a creator of something. 

Man’s lack of faith in himself as one able to do big 
things comes out in another form. For instance, a 
nation is in great danger of being destroyed by an over- 
whelmingly superior foe. There is no hope, but at the 
moment of greatest despair, when destruction seems 
inevitable, some unknown man comes from the ranks, 
puts new heart into the discouraged fighters, and leads 
them to a seemingly impossible victory. After this 
wresting of victory from defeat the people talk wonderingly 
about the timely appearance of this man, never known 
to be great, who saved the day for them. ‘They would 


‘ 


think of him as unsuspectedly bigger than ordinary men, 


and, as he was talked about by the generations who didn’t 
know him, he would be pictured as a god disguised in 
human form who had come down to work their deliver- 
ance. It has always been the natural thing for people to 
think of one who has done the thing generally considered 
impossible of performance, but which they have greatly 
desired to have done, as more than an ordinary being. 
Some of these have been crowned as kings and some 
have been exalted to the rank of gods. The point I 
would have you notice is that this idea of the superior or 
supernatural personage is based on man’s disbelief in his 
own power to do the really great, epoch-making things. 
Thus it came about that later generations of Christians 
deified the man Jesus, for note that the disciples of Jesus 
never spoke of him as born out of the natural order. 
Even Paul, who has done more to preserve the very name 
of Christ to after-generations than any one else, never let 


_ drop a hint that he was not born of father and mother. 


It was Christian people in the centuries after Christ who 
built up stories of his superhuman character, and necessa- 
rily of his superhuman birth. 

Keeping in mind this characteristic of the human mind 
to lack faith in itself, take your stand with the early 
Christians, with men in other religions, and try to see 
the problem they saw and as they saw it. ‘They saw 
corruption and injustice.and hardship and wrong; the 
whole world was just a terrible hell of sin and suffering 
_and sorrow; everything seemed to be as it ought not to be; 
nothing was as the best of them would like to have it. 
They saw pretty darkly, did these men. ‘They saw the 
world as lost, going from bad to worse, at war with God, 
and they longed to have it made into a better world. 
They longed to have men lifted out of their sin and saved 
for themselves; they longed for the time to come when 
some mighty one would come and put an end to the rule 
of the devil in the world and establish the reign of 
God. Here was a wonderful salvation to be wrought 
and no man was big enough to accomplish it. ‘These 
early Christians felt themselves powerless—and they 
believed every human being to be powerless—to do so 
much as one little thing toward working out this much- 
desired redemption. Nothing less than a supernatural 
being could do so stupendous a task. It was a job not 
for a man, but for a god. ‘Their own lack of faith in man 
compelled them to seek salvation by supernatural 
agency. 

Now it happened that for one reason or another—what 
that reason was is here altogether immaterial—the early 
Christians came to the conclusion that the Christ was this 


_ needed supernatural Saviour. They didn’t stop to look 


into the history of Jesus. They didn’t go back and 
investigate to see what was the truth of the birth and life 
and teachings and personality of Jesus. ‘Those were 
days when people did less thinking than they do now, 
incredible though that seems. ‘hose were times when 
people were more ignorant than they are now. ‘They 
didn’t investigate to see whether Jesus was more than 
man. ‘They simply declared that no man could save the 
world, and Jesus, being the Saviour, must be more than 
man. You see how very simple was the argument. 

There is, I suspect, another point to all this and it 
gives a touch of justification to their idea. Man’s dis- 
belief in his own power to do the big things comes not 
from the morbid imaginings of theologians, but from 
the hard fact that he has always been so powerfully 
impressed with the constant failure which has attended 
all or so many of his noblest efforts. Because he has 
failed so often he has come to feel that failure is the end 
of all human enterprise. \ 
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“heart nothing less than 


human experience. I want to suggest that what we 


I want now to lead you to see that human failure is at 
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| than the finest and most glowing — 
prophecy, the most hopeful thing in the whole world of 


call failure is usually nothing less than the steps by which 
we ultimately attain to triumph. a 
To illustrate, roughly and briefly. Some two thousand 
years ago there was born to Joseph and Mary a boy and ~ 
they called his name Jesus. He grew up just as the 
other boys did in the old village of Nazareth. Appar- 
ently he did not take overkindly to the trade of his father, 
which was carpentry, and there is nothing unusual in 
that. He was brought up in the religion of his parents, 
the Jewish religion, and he seems to have been more than 
usually interested in it. He seemed to lean with greatest 
devotion teward the Jewish sect of the Essenes, a sort of 
monastic order, very rigid in its piety and its dislike of 
earthly possessions and comforts. At about the age of 
thirty he. comes under the spell of the rough and fiery 
preacher John the Baptist. ‘The injustices, the oppres- 
sions, the social vices, the materialism of religion, the 
corruption of the priesthood,—in a word, the sins of the 
world,—had stirred the Baptist to burning protest and 
soul-moving rebellion. ‘This passion for the redemption 
of the world and the setting up of a better order entered- 
into the soul of Jesus and he became an eloquent disciple 
of the Baptist. He too would go out and redeem the 
world from the wrongs that infested it. You know how 
his heart burned within him to see the world cleaned up 
and the order of God’s kingdom set up here. You know . 
the loftiness of the goal he aimed at, and you know how 
he failed to reach that goal, and you know how he died 
without ever seeing one of the moral and spiritual princi- 
ples to which he had devoted himself, which he lived and 
taught, accepted, even by those who professed to be 
his devout followers. You know how he ‘went to his 
grave convinced that the world had turned its back upon 
the righteousness which he believed to be so essential to 
it and which if adopted would make this old world a 
heaven. Jesus who was born in Nazareth went to his 
grave assured in his own mind that he was a failure and 
that he had succeeded in nothing that he believed was 
worth while. That is the human way, but this way of 
failure, common to mankind, is far from being as dis- 
couraging as it seems. 
'-’Take a moment and ask why Jesus failed and what was 
the character of his failure? ‘The thing Jesus sought was 
the reformation of the faith and life and aims of the 
people he lived among. He failed to achieve that because 
he was human and they were human. Had he been the 
Deity embodied in human form he could not have suc- 
ceeded. Almighty power cannot reform one man, to 


say nothing of reforming the whole world. The only 


power that can reform a man is that man’s self. You 
may pass laws prohibiting this and that, and yet the 
plain fact is, men do just about what they want to do. 
They follow injustice because for reasons acceptable to 
themselves they prefer that way to the way of justice. 
Men live unclean lives because that is their preference. _ 
When men make up their minds to be just and clean, — 
nothing in heaven or on earth can stop them. If people 
want to clean out certain evils they don’t stop to pass _ 
new laws. They just go to work about the business of — 
cleaning up the place, and they clean it up. Jesus failed 


to reform the faith and lives and aims of his people just rie 
because they didn’t want to be reformed, but even that 
failure isn’t as complete as it seems at first sight. He 
failed to reform the people: he failed to get them to see __ 
the things he saw and as he saw them, failed 
them to seek the same goal he was after reaching 
to win their love to the virtues he prized. ‘There 
disappointment in that, but y 
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«Dy ng daily exponent of the moral and spiritual 
e he taught. While you and I would | rejoice the 

more had there been thousands who were “inspired to 
the same achievement, it is surely something better than 
failure for one man to succeed in making of himself a 
living example of the righteousness possible to all men. 


better than he was and a little better than the people 
about him. That is the one and only beginning of the 
reform, the redemption of the world. 

When the missionaries of the early Christian Church 
went out to convert the heathen they believed that it was 
possible for a whole nation to throw off its heathenism 
and take on Christianity at once and as one man. We 
now know that is not so. Some to-day still have a no- 
tion that thousands of people, or at least hundreds,— 
at the Billy Sunday meetings, for example,—can be con- 
verted from evil to good all at once and by the wholesale. 
But experience makes nothing plainer than this, that 
the better life gains headway only by little and little, 
here one person and there another. You can always get 
a crowd to follow, but you can’t get a multitude to go 
ahead and be and do something. Reform, rebuilding 
of life, righteousness, is not accomplished by following 
a flag or a band or a person, but in getting down to the 
business of being righteous yourself, making your own 
lives over. 

Jesus didn’t fail personally, and that takes away from 
his failure to convert the multitudes whatever sting of 
disappointment there may be in it. Nor was his failure 
as complete as it seems, because he succeeded in getting 
his ideas before the people, in setting up in this world 
an example of what life might be, what it could be, what 
it must be. So the failure of Jesus to win the world 
to his faith and form of life in his lifetime makes his faith 
and life a prophecy. Every good life is a prophecy— 
that is its greatest value. I wish we could learn that 
when we strive to live a life of high moral worth, when 
we strive to be just and kind and true, when we 
stand for and work for a cleaner order of things in the 

y face of adverse majorities, even though we fail we are 
writing in letters of life a prophecy which a man here and 
a man there will stop to read, understand, appreciate, 
and reproduce. 

The higher the thing aimed at, the longer will be our 

_ list of failures in trying to reach it; and so what we some- 
times write down as failure isn’t failure after all, not even 
an indication of weakness, but evidence of the loftiness of 
the thing aimed at. What though to fail is the human 
way? Instead of letting that discourage us, we ought 

‘ to be glad as long as we can fail in the right direction. 

Gay seat N.Y. 
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for Freedom and Dumanity. 
The Idealist Among the Nations. 


They said one to another, Behold, this dreamer cometh! 
— Geet xeuvit. 19. 


= equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
y, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
governments are instituted among men, deriving 
a. from the consent of the governed. . 

resentatives of the United States 
Congress assembled, appealing to 
orld for the rectitude of our 
hese United Colonies ae 
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No man fails if he succeeds only in making himself a little - 


. _Wehot ee truths to be self-evident, that all men are - 
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and of right ought to be, free and independent states . . 
and for the support of this declaration, with a firm 


reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.—From the Declaration of Independence. 


What marks us out from other advanced nations is the 

origin of our liberties in one supreme act of political in- 
novation, prompted by a conscious sense of the dignity 
of manhood. In other countries advances have been 
made by favor of hereditary rulers and aristocratic 
parliaments, each successive reform being grudgingly 
handed down to the people from above. Not so in 
America. At one bold stroke we shattered the monarchi- 
cal tradition, and installed the people in the seats of gov- 
ernment, substituting the gospel of the sovereignty of 
the masses for the superstition of the divine right of 
kings. .. 
- Again and again we had respectfully petitioned for 
redress of specific grievances, as the governed, from 
time immemorial, have petitioned their governors. 
But one day we abandoned our suit for petty damages, 
and instituted a suit for the recovery of our entire human 
heritage of freedom; and by basing our claim on the 
fundamental principles of the brotherhood of man and 
the sovereignty of the masses, we assumed the champion- 
ship of the oppressed against their oppressors, wherever 
found. 

It was thus . . . that we emerged a distinct nation, with 
a unique mission in the world. ... It should be easy to 
pick out the true Americans—the spiritual heirs of the 
founders of our Republic—by this simple test of loyalty 
to the principles of the Declaration. ... Having set up 
a government on a declaration of the rights of man, it 
should be our first business to reaffirm that declaration 
every time we meet a case involving human rights.— 
Mary Antin. 


God said, I am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings . 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I make this ball 

A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel,—his name is Freedom,— 
Choose him to be your king; 

We shall cut pathways east and west 
And fend you with his wing. 


I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great; 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


Come, East and West and North, 
By races as snow-flakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes. 


My will fulfilled shall be, 
For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 


His way home to the mark. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, Thou hast called this nation to uphold 
the light of freedom before the eyes of all mankind. 
Grant that we reconsecrate ourselves to the visions of 
our fathers. May we with unfaltering hearts go forth to 
redeem all humanity from oppression and to carry free- 
dom and justice to the ends of the earth. Amen. 


‘ 
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Herbert Hoover on Food Conservation. 


_ The following appeal has been widely dis- 
tributed to ministers with the suggestion that 
they preach on this subject July 1. So many 
churches are now closed, that, by request of 
the Women’s Municipal League of Boston 
we gladly give space to it here:— 


In the great national food crisis which 
confronts us, a crisis so great that the Presi- 
dent himself has taken it up, I ask for your 
personal interest and assistance. As a 
minister of God, a leader of the people, and 
a lover of liberty and your fellow-man, your 
co-operation is earnestly desired and greatly 
needed. In such a time as this the people 
turn naturally to the church. It will be a 
calamity to the nation and to the churches 
if their chosen ministers neglect to exercise 
their proper leadership in the great cause 
of feeding a world in need. 

The world is in want of food. The wheat 
crop of 1916 was short. The crop of 1917 
will be shorter still, while the demands of 
armies and the waste of war require enlarged 
consumption. Thus, with increased need 
and diminished supply, the world stock of 
food has reached a point lower than was ever 
known before in modern times.. 

From Canada and the United States the 
Allies are asking five hundred and fifty 
million bushels of wheat this year; yet un- 
less special measures are taken the prospect 
is that both together will be able to give 
them only three hundred million. If wise 
and sufficient measures are adopted, and then 
backed up by the patriotic good-will of our 
people, there will be food enough for our- 
selves and for our Allies as well. 

The present excessive cost of food is not 
justified. There is no corresponding short- 
age of supply in America. Nevertheless, 
the situation is very serious. The duty is 
laid upon us to raise not only food enough 
for ourselves, but so much more to send abroad 
that, in spite of the submarines, enough 
may reach France and England to keep them 
supplied. Unless we can feed both our own 
people and the men who are fighting for us 
across the water, the great cause which we 
have joined will be lost. 

To meet the needs of the war and of the 
world we must produce generously, give 
freely to our Allies, ourselves eat as much 
but no more than we need, and especially 
save the waste. Lasting disgrace will fall 
upon us if lack of self-restraint should pre- 
vent us from taking our proper part in this 
great conflict against the doctrine of ‘‘ might 
makes right.” 

The waste in food amounts at least to fifty 
dollars a year for every family in America. 
The waste of a single ounce of food each day 
in every home means a yearly waste of nearly 
five hundred million pounds of food. The 
waste of a single slice of bread each day in 
every home means the daily waste of a million 
loaves of bread. The thousand million 
dollars of needless waste which thus takes 
place yearly in the households of America 
can and should be stopped. 

The ways of thrifty living are not new. 
In order to practise them we need do little 
more than return to the frugal habits of 
earlier days. To purchase wisely; to lose 
nothing for lack of proper care; to serve no 
more than hunger demands; to serve again 
the unused portion; to preserve in time of 
plenty against the lean months ahead; to 
save wheat for France and England by eating 
more corn ourselves, because they do not 
bake at home, and corn bread is unknown,— 
these are some of the means of helping to 
save the waste and win the war. I suggest 
them in co-operation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to which, as 
well as to the County Agricultural Agents, 


the ‘Heteetecttration ! Agents in the ties, | 
and the State Agricultural College, inquiry | 


may profitably be made for printed and writ- 
ten advice about saving food. 

Will you join in the good work of saving 
more food for the women and children of 
Belgium, the orphans of France, the men 
in the trenches who are fighting our battles, 
and for the people of the United States? I 
ask that ministers will preach on the Con- 
servation of Food on Sunday, July 1, a day 
which I hope will become known as Food- 
saving Day. Make that day a notable one 
in the history of the church. To that end 
I suggest co-operation with appropriate 
religious or civic bodies, and especially with 
the women of the congregation. 

The women of America have never failed 
to answer such a call as comes to them now. 
The saving of food is within their sphere. 
Without food conservation we cannot win 
the war. The woman who conserves the 
food supply of America and her Allies renders 
a high service to her country and to all hu- 
manity as well. In very truth, the outcome 
of the world war is in the hands of the 
women no less than in the hands of the men. 

Again I ask for co-operation. Let us 
work together in whole-hearted response to 
the patriotic duty to which we are called. 
Let us make it the purpose and the motto of 
every household in America to Save the Waste 
and Win the War. 

(Signed) HERBERT Hoover. 


Literature. 
STARR KING IN CALIFORNIA. By William 
Day Simonds. San Francisco: Paul Elder 


& Co. American Unitarian Association. 
$1.25 and postage——The late Edwin P. 
Whipple, in the delightful memoir prefixed 
to the two volumes of public addresses and 
discourses by Thomas Starr King which he 
edited, tells us, ‘‘The neglect of religious 
genius in any sect or church is a sure sign 
of that religious mediocrity which is the fore- 
runner of spiritual death.’’ And he adds 
the warning that any denomination of Chris- 
tians which slights the writings of such a 
religious genius as Starr King, bred in and 
nurtured by its faith, is doomed. It is this 
consideration which lends peculiar interest 
to the appearance of this eloquent, appre- 
ciative, and beautifully printed book by 
the minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Oakland, Cal. The four closing years 
of Mr. King’s life in the Golden State, dis- 
playing his ripened powers and devoted, 
effective labors as a public servant and 
leader of his fellows in a critical hour in the 
nation’s history,—the whole crowned by a 
heroic and triumphant death,—have never 
been adequately described. Indeed, the 
entire episode of California’s part in the great 
Civil War of 1861-65 still awaits its his- 
torian. Perhaps it can never be fully and 
satisfactorily treated now that the genera- 
tion which personally knew the chief actors 
and incidents, and was itself a part of this 
honorable chapter in the political history 
of the Pacific Coast, with few exceptions, 
has passed away. But all that an earnest, 
loving purpose and assiduous research among 
existing materials of local history and per- 
sonal testimony can accomplish to restore 
this epoch, especially in its relations with 
its central figure, Thomas Starr King, . has 
been done by the writer of this excellent 
monograph. His: discoveries add not a 
little to our knowledge of the imminence 
and gravity 
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‘ground which it covers. ‘There is a frame- ar 


of the issues involved in the. 


intc 
isda Manse splendid servi ra 
his country and his kind by this Christian 
patriot of California. It proves conclusively _ 
that to him, more than to any other man, 
its loyalty, and its magnificent generosity 
to the wounded and suffering soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War were owing. In 
such a time as. this, when our American 
people are once more confronted by great~ 
problems of political duty and self-sacrifice 
for the larger welfare of mankind, the ap- 
pearance of this tribute to Starr King is 
most timely. Like Edward Everett Hale’s 
Man Without a Country it ought to 
perform a mission in nerving our youth to 
courage and devotion, and _ strengthening 
us all in faithful endurance and sacrifice. 


And it has this advantage, that it is not a 
work of fiction, but the simple truth. Mr. 


Simonds is justly enamoured of his hero, 
whose brilliant mind, oratorical gifts, lov- — 
able disposition, and joyous consecration 
of his utmost to the cause of country and 
humanity will ever remain one of the most 
illustrious memories of the Civil War and 
the liberal Christian pulpit. The author 
imparts his enthusiasm to the reader as in 
five successive chapters he traces Mr. King’s 
career in New England and in Calfornia, 
and pays tribute to his worth as a man and 
eminent services as a citizen. There are 
two illustrations, a portrait of Starr King 
which hardly does justice to the manliness 
of his expression, and a reproduction of his 
monument in Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, with its rather badly expressed in- 
scription celebrating his ‘‘fearless courage.” 
If the frequent extracts from Mr. King’s 
orations and discourses given in this eulogy 
shall send the reader to the printed volumes © 
of his lectures and sermons, a double service 
will have been rendered. The public utter- 
ances of Starr King deserve a careful study 
both for their rhetorical beauty and virility 
and their spiritual insight and humanity. 
They are among the treasures of American 
literature, and illustrate in a striking man-— 
ner the power and effectiveness of the Amer- 
ican liberal pulpit at its best. 


CycLEs OF PERSONAL BELIEF. By Waldo | 
Emerson Forbes. Boston and New York: . 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25.—To all 
and sundry this book is hereby commended 
without reserve. Not that any reader, per- 
haps, is likely to find it entirely satisfactory; 
but all thoughtful people are sure to find in it 
very much that will possess for them the 
highest interest. To quite an extraordinary 
degree it embodies the reaction of an intelli- 
gent and well-informed and well-balanced 
mind to the totality of existence, as that 
presents itself to the thought of the present 
day. This should be of interest to every- 
body. The verdict of a competent and — 
dispassionate juryman upon the broad issues — ; 
of life is always worth considering. It is — ] 
difficult to give in few words any adequate — 
idea of the purpose of the book, or of the — 


work and plan, though it is scarcely more ine 
evidence than the bones on which the body 
is built. ‘ In general it a on ee for — 


much more distinguished for its iss 
for its. logic. — Digen 
though this is an 


te 
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ta ae ae ; 
tmosphere of s science 


. -other’s day. ‘Tn 


be called Emersonianism 
ht up ‘to date. Curiously enough, an 


- older reader catches now and again a flavor 


of Carlyle; though these savors of the past 
are undoubtedly found there not by the 
author’s intent, but because he is himself so 
much a product of that past. The book 
abounds in striking sayings well worthy of 
quotation and remembrance. ‘Two or three 
of these may best indicate its quality. ‘The 


(p. 139). ‘‘Real life is worship, and each 
man’s deepest concern is his own conduct. 
There is no room for mechanistic conceptions 
in his personal problems” (p. 143). ‘‘We 
are one stuff and substance throughout the 
community. The word and deed of one is 
the bread and meat of another, and no 
surgery can cut apart our relatedness” (p. 
148). Altogether, here is much wholesome 
tonic for weakness and flabbiness. 
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THE UNDISCOVERED Country. By 
George W. Osmun, Th.D. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.25 net.—The title of 
this book, selected from a familiar quota- 
tion, covers a series of ‘‘studies in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of an intermediate state be- 
tween death and the consummation of the 
world.” The author aims to take the “facts 
given by revelation, experience and science”’ 
and from them deduce a reasonable view of the 
state of the departed. He is assured that 
so he will determine what is most credible 
and therefore most comforting. His atti- 
tude to the Bible references, which he exam- 
ines in great detail, is that the Old Testa- 
ment offers ‘shadows and glimmerings,”’ 
while he considers that the New Testament 
establishes the fact of an intermediate state. 
He infers also from Bible passages and Chris- 
tian writings that the soul lives and develops 
during the period of waiting for the final 
heaven of bliss. The final chapter, entitled 
“A Salvage of Exceptional Souls Beyond the 
Grave,” is most significant as indicating an 
attempt to escape from the logical conclu- 
sions of the generally accepted Creed of Chris- 
tianity. In it the author argues that, of the 
millions of heathen souls who have died 
without accepting the salvation offered by 
Christianity, all who would have accepted the 
gospel if it had been presented will be saved; 
that a just God could not condemn these for 
their lack of opportunity. A similar argu- 
ment was used some years ago by a writer 


_who held that the torments of hell would 


‘THE MODERN CONCEPTION 
OF PRAYER 


By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 
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Son ty 
‘no’ ie entirely dee for. if they were, 
the victims would desire annihilation, which 
would be an unthinkable reproach to their 
Creator. He was called before a council of 


“e 


ministers charged with representing ‘a 


tolerable hell.” “Brethren,” he replied, 
“T am less interested in a tolerable hell than 
in a tolerable God.” This author, too, 
works out his creed in a way to justify his 
idea of God; he too believes the utter ex- 
tinction of the wicked to be unthinkable; 
and his answer to the problem is belief in a 


THE APPEAL OF THE NATION. By George 
A. Gordon. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
75 cents.—Here are five patriotic addresses 
by the minister of the Old South Church, 
which are quite worthy of comparison with 
the spirit that found utterance in that church 
at the time of the Revolution. They are all 
keyed to that ardent love of freedom in 
which the Revolution had its origin. Es- 
pecially noteworthy, perhaps, are the second 
and third of these addresses in view of exist- 
ing currents of thought: that on the ‘‘ Foreign 
born American Citizen,”’ and that on ‘‘ Chris- 
tian and Citizen.’”’ In one Dr. Gordon, who 
is himself of alien birth, speaks particularly 
to those whose ties of blood and kindred bind 
them closely to lands across the sea. For 
their behoof he cites, with telling force, the 
example of those Americans who founded the 
Republic. For the sake of the principle of 
freedom those great patriots fought their own 
mother-land without flinching, and thereby 
delivered her as well as themselves from an 
oppressive tyranny. In the third address he 
makes a strong plea for a common-sense view 
of the teachings of Jesus, one which leaves the 


| Christian free to employ physical force for 


the defence of all that he holds dear, though 
he hides from his eyes nothing of the horror 
and waste of war. ‘There is a possibility not 
here discussed,—the possibility that there is 
more in the Quaker doctrine of non-resistance 
than is yet realized, if the full power of the 
spirit could be put behind that policy. But, 
at least until men have learned to wield much 
more effectively the sword of the spirit, they 
will have to depend a great deal on the more 
material weapon. The pacifist will find 
himself here treated with entire respect, and 
he may very profitably consider what Dr. 
Gordon has to say to him. ‘The whole series 
of addresses makes a very noble tract for 
the times; and they well deserve to be put 
into permanent form, for the benefit of those 
who will hereafter study the inward mind of 
the great period in which we live. 


This tract deals primarily with prayer as a 
problem that threatens the faith of the mod- 
ern student. It goes to the full length of 
sceptical inquiry in order that it may reveal 
the full glory of prayer when rightly under- 
stood, 

There are many liberal interpretations of 
prayer, but none more thoroughgoing and 
none better fitted to meet the needs of ear- 
nest inquirers, especially in our modern 

_ schools and colleges. 
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St Briccs Tauxs. By Madeline Yale 
Wynne. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Si Briggs is a rustic 
philosopher after the manner made famous 
by Hosea Biglow and a host of imitators, 
such as David Harum and Eben Holden. 
His interpreter is fairly successful in pictur- 
ing the humor of New England village life. 
Her little book contains a series of brief 
monologues, written in Yankee dialect, re- 
counting various incidents of rural shrewd- 
ness and humor. Some of them are funny, 


sister 
Maria, the one Almon Hubbel’s wife 
Said she didn’t care if she never see ag’in. 
Maria was a dose, but she done her duty, 
Once she seen it. 
She was Orthodox to the core, 
And he was Unitarian, and rather sore 
On the subjec’ ’cause he had turned coat 
The year before. 
Folks ast her where she’d worship now, 
Seein’ she’d got married; 
And she said as how. 
They’d fixed it up that she 
Should go to his church every other Sabbath, 
And on the off Sunday he 
Would go to hern. 
“T shall worship,” says she, 
pew, 
And jest se¢ in the Unitarian.” 


“in the Orthodox 


A ConFuUSION oF ToNGUES. By Paul 
Revere Frothingham. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25.—These essays, or 
addresses, or sermons (for they have some- 
thing the character of all three of these 
descriptive titles), make very wholesome 
reading for times like these. They aim not 
to set forth any aspect of life that is very 
new or profound, but to marshal the thoughts 
which sustain a brave and cheerful and hope- 
ful heart, under the extraordinary trials of 
the present hour. While they do not often 
deal with the war directly, yet the war is 
none the less their pervading theme; 
no one can read them, or any portion of 
them, without feeling better for it. They 
have a quality of resolute faith in the high 
things of life which, happily, is as contagious 
as doubt or despair when we come in contact 
with it. If one is oppressed with the glooin 
of this crisis through which the world is 
passing, let him try a few pages of this book. 
We are quite sure that he will then try more 
of it. Even though he may criticise or dis- 
sent he is quite likely to find himself in the 
end more hopefully disposed; and that 
perhaps is as good a service as he can ask 
any book to do for him. 
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fearless citizen as he plunges into a turbulence | middle state for the reception and training |and some, alas! are only dull. One of the 

wherein all standards are tested pursues his|of those as yet unfit for heaven, but not| best of the collection is this:— 

ideal in foul weather as in fair, loyal to his| absolutely committed against the truth. Just SET. aj 
own sphere and what is best within him ’Lanson Smith married Almon Hubbel’s half- 


Be kn Che Rome. 
The Land of Going-to-Do. 


we \ 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


» Some grown-up folks, and children too, 
Live in the Land of Going-to-Do. 
To-morrow is always their busy day, 
Procrastination has come to stay; 

And it never occurs to them that they 
Might order their lives some other way. 


So this is the wisdom I give to you: 
Don’t live in the Land of Going-to-Do. 


To-day and Now are the only hours 
Surely subject to our powers, 
* And Time may bring us only sorrow 
If To-day is put off till To-morrow. 
The duty nearest is Now and Here; 
’Tis just to make the day’s work clear; 
If we pass it by, and procrastinate, - 
To-morrow! ah, that may be too late. 


So this is the wisdom I give to you: 
Don’t live in the Land of Going-to-Do. 


Garibaldi’s Lucky Star. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


The great Legation doors swung wide. 
A Soldier Boy clad in uniform gay, glistening 
with golden buttons, gazed at the huge barren 
mountains which piled themselves in rude 
masses one on top of the other. By the side 
of the Soldier Boy stood a slender girl in 
white. Suddenly she stretched both arms 
toward the sun, which was just dipping below 
the mountains’ highest hump, but the words 
she said were not heard by Garibaldi, who 
glided stealthily through the opened doors 
into the rose-garden. 

Garibaldi was a twelve-year-old, bronze, 
South American waif. I say ‘bronze,’ 
because through the rents of his ragged 
garments the dark skin shone like beautiful 
bronze. I say ‘“‘waif,’”’ because the rags he 
wore, together with his father’s cruel heart, 
had made Garibaldi the poorest, loneliest, 
most miserable little lad in Venezuela. 

Often before he had been driven from his 
wretched home, but this time he hoped he 
might at last find his Lucky Star,—the Lucky 
Star for which he searched diligently day 
after day. 

Suddenly the big doors of the Legacion 
Americano swung on their massive iron 
hinges. Never before had Garibaldi seen 
those doors open. Never before had he 
beheld the garden within. Always the gates 
had been closed to him. ‘This was almost as 
good as the finding of one’s Lucky Star, a 
thing which made Garibaldi forget entirely 
his hunger. 

A strange sound caused him to creep 
toward a wire cage which was built upon 
the ground, a cage containing a door so high 
one could pass through it without ever bowing 
one’s head. The sound which attracted 
Garibaldi came from some excited chickens 
that were snatching bits of food from a large 
dish in the centre of the cage. 

Quickly Garibaldi opened the wire door 


and entered. He made a direct line for the 


dish. The chickens gave one frightened 


their coops for protection. Garibaldi seated 
himself upon the ground. Every piece of 
food, every crumb, that had been placed by 


glance at the stranger, then fled wildly to 


is 
*~ Be 


the SeeiKe ._ cook upon the 
dish rapidly disappeared. As 


chance a single crumb had been overlooked 
he heard a voice say, in the Spanish language, 
which was his own;— 

“What, boy, are you then so hungry? 
Come to the kitchen. I will give you a 
boy’s supper, not a chicken’s!”’ 

Surprised and dizzy, Garibaldi scrambled 
to his bare feet. Speechless he followed the 
splendid creature clad in white apron, 
adorned with kingly crown; for to Garibaldi 
that was the way the stiff, spotless, chef’s 
cap appeared. 

Seated at a comfortable table, Garibaldi 
tasted all the delicacies which had lately 
been passed in the dining-room at the Lega- 
tion luncheon. Never before in his whole 
life had he been urged to eat! Never before 
had he been forced to leave good food which 
he could not swallow! The Crowned One 
continued to heap the plate of Garibaldi 
with toothsome food till he saw his little 
friend could hold no more. 

Then he spoke, saying, “Little comrade, 
what more can I do for you?”’ 

“Tet me remain with you forever!” 
plored Garibaldi. 

The Crowned One looked troubled. ‘That 
I cannot do unless—unless—the Minister 
permits. He might not want you.” 

Tears rose in the eyes of Garibaldi. 
Roughly he brushed his ragged sleeve against 
his cheek. 

“T could help! I could work!” begged he. 
“Try me! Oh, try me! Otherwise I must 
return to my father! Oh, I beseech you, 
ask of your Minister that I may remain!”’ 

The Crowned One stood by the window, 
gazing into the garden. As he did so, the 
Minister walked down the neatly gravelled 
path in the direction of the kitchen. Out 
marched the Crowned One. Yet in some way 
he had changed! Garibaldi noticed that he 
was no longer so very tall, nor did he hold 
his head as straight as when he had heaped 
food upon his plate! Also his voice could 
not be heard, although the Minister’s words 
reached him only too distinctly :-— 

“No! No! I cannot turn the Legation 
into an orphan asylum! Feed the boy well 
and send him away. ‘To-morrow is the 
Fourth of July. There will be no time for 
children! We must prepare for the great 
reception.” 

The Crowned One bowed low and returned, 
saying :— 

“No use, my boy, it is even as I feared. 
You must return to your father.”’ 

At that moment the bell called the kind 
Crowned One away. Garibaldi stole softly 
into the garden, -which was now quite empty 
save for the wonderful fragrant flowers. 
Carefully he examined the roses growing 
upon the high walls. He wondered if just 
one rose might escape some day over the 
top of the garden wall, and if he, Garibaldi, 
might find it there to remind him of his 
beautiful hours in the Legacion Americano 
where he could not stay—in the Legacion 
Americano, where upon his plate there had 
been more good food than he could eat! 

On trees, he observed, were hanging- 
baskets from which grew strangely shaped 
flowers. He looked at them wonderingly, 
but he could not guess their names, for they 
were orchids. 


im- 


After some hours Garibaldi decided to lie 


down and’ rest. in is. beautiful place be 
Garibaldi 
was examining the dish to see if by any'| 


leaving its gate forever. He chose the shed 
at the farther end of the garden. Under a 
dusty, unused carriage he crawled. Before 
he realized what he was doing his eyes closed. 
Presently he felt cold. That, however, was _ 
nothing new to Garibaldi, for, although the 
days are very hot in South America, a chill 
creeps into the air each evening after the 
sun goes down. Through his half-closed 
eyes he saw some cloth hanging above his 
head. He reached for it and tucked it 
tightly about his poor little body exactly 
as he had often tucked the wretched old rag 
of a quilt in his miserable home. ‘Then he’ 
dreamed, not of food, nor of the Crowned 
One, but of the Soldier Boy in brass buttons. 

Presently a voice said :-— 

“Most of us find what we are looking for, if 
only we search carefully and give enough time 
to it. The stars are coming out. Surely 
we shall be able to find the flag without a 
lantern. It was taken from the camphor 
trunk to-day and hung out to air.” 

“What is that on the ground under the 
carriage?”’ 

“It’s our dear old Stars and Stripes!” 

“Tift it gently! I don’t like to see it on 
the ground under a dusty, unused carriage. — 
You can’t lift it? Let me.” 

“Wait a minute! What is this?” 

“What is this?” 

To Garibaldi it all seemed a part of his 
dream, that as he looked he should see stars 
above him—stars about him—stars every- 
where! / 

He murmured softly, ‘My Lucky Star— 
my Lucky Star at last—at last!” 

“Here, young man, get up out of this! 
What are you doing?” asked the Minister’s 
voice. ‘Take that flag away from him!” 

This was no dream. Garibaldi sobbed: 
“Oh, do not take my Lucky Star! I pray 
you do not take my Ijicky Star—the Star 
I have looked so long to find!’ 

Suddenly he felt himself lifted in strong 
arms. He heard great feet crunch, crunch 
noisily along the gravelled path. Behind 
him he saw the Crowned One walking 
rapidly. Into a glare of lights he was carried, 
lights so bright that he closed his eyes, 
blinded by their brilliance. 

When he opened them again, there stood 
the Slender White One. Garibaldi looked 
for the Soldier Boy, but he was gone, brass 
buttons and all. 

Garibaldi rubbed his eyes and gazed quickly 
from the Minister to the Slender White One, 
then to the door where the Crowned One 
stood almost lost in the shadows. 

The Minister placed Garibaldi upon his 
feet, still wrapped in the Stars and Stripes 
to which he clung desperately. He took 
one short step, saying:— 

“OQ Slender White One, do not let him ra 
take my Star away! All my life I have 
been looking to find my Icky Star! I 
wanted to live here and work always for 
you in the garden. The Crowned One [here 
he pointed to his friend in the door], he said _ q 
the Minister must not -be bothered by 
children, He said you must prepare for 
July the Fourth and make a Great Feast — 
and that I must go. Well,—I go,—but can- 
not I keep this, my Lucky Star, to protect 
me from my ~reate to Sethe me warm 
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saw Joe and Martha. 


you ever saw, and she makes us sit as quict 
as mice,” said Martha. 


e a aime veri in 
di did not know, and 
t kittie alee eae also in words he 
could not understand. -Anxiously Garibaldi 


_ searched their faces, trying to guess those 
_ unkown English words. 


With a cry of joy he suddenly seized the 
Slender White One’s hand and kissed it, 
for had she not smiled a smile which needed 
no words to tell him all was well? 

Then the Minister spoke to him saying :— 

“Vour Crowned One shall take you and 
give you a bath. Your Slender White One 
will order at once some slender white suits 
to be made. You shall assist the butler to 
pass dishes at the table. Furthermore, you 
shall carry to-morrow, on July the Fourth, 
the day of our Great Feast, the Lucky Stars 
you love. That flag I cannot give you to 
keep. It belongs to my country, but you 
shall have one all your own to keep forever, 
with Lucky Stars enough to last all your life 
if ’— here the Minister shook his large finger 
and said in a deep, deep voice—“ if, Garibaldi, 
you are a good, good boy.” 


Such a Strange Case! 


Paul and Emily were going to move, and 
they were very sorry. They talked the 
matter over with their little cousins, Joe and 
Martha, who had come from another town 
to visit them. 

“We have to leave our Sunday-school,”’ 
said Paul, sadly, ‘‘and we have the nicest 
teacher in the whole world.” 

“And the nicest day-school,” 
Emily. 


added 
“Our teacher is so kind and the 


children have the best times! Oh, dear! I 
wish we could stay right here.”’ 
“We're going to move too,” said Joe, 


“though father has not decided just where. 
But I’m glad to go. We have a horrid 
school-teacher who gives the longest, hardest 
lessons. My, but I’ll be glad to get away 
from her.” 

“And I won’t be sorry to leave our Sun- 
day-school,” said Martha. “The teacher 
wants the children to sit perfectly quiet and 
we don’t have good times at all. Maybe 
when we move we'll get a nice teacher and a 
bigger school.” 

The children did not see one another for 
a long time. It is hard work to move in 
the winter-time, and there is not much 
time for visiting. Paul and Emily found 
the very nicest school—quiet as nice as the 
one they left—and they entered upon the 
work in a very happy mood. Of course it 
was different, but the teacher helped them 
and they soon felt at home in their new 
place. They liked the Sunday-school very 
much, too, and the teacher and children 
found them very good pupils. 

It was late in the winter when they again 
“Oh, we have a 
worse school than we used to have!” they 
cried both together when they saw their 
cousins. 

“She gives the longest, hardest lessons 


“T don’t like her a 
bit. ” ‘ 

“And the Sunday-school is not a bit nice,” 
d Joe. “The children are not friendly, 
I almost wish we had never moved, 


. i 
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Sunday- school we left was not} 


“That's too bad, ed said Patil 


“We were roadside, from picking so many flowers of 


‘sorry to move, but now we have found that| the same kind in one place as to reduce its 


the new school is as nice as the old one.” 

But=the strange thing about it all you 
have not heard, Paul and Emily had 
moved to the town Joe and Martha left, 
and were in their school and their Sunday- 
school, while Joe and Martha were in the 
school that Paul and Emily had left when 
they moved. I wonder ‘if any of the little 
boys and girls can explain this very strange 
case. Joe and Martha could not when 
somebody asked them. They only knew 
that the Sunday-school and the day-school 
were horrid,—as horrid as the ones in the 
town they had lived in before; and they 
were sorry that they had such a hard time 
of it. I feel sorry for them too, for if they 
do not find out their mistake they may find 
everything horrid as they go along through 
life, while their happy cousins find every- 
thing pleasant and helpful.—Hilda Richmond, 
in Sunday School Times. 


Protect the Flowers. 


The Secretary of the British Empire Natu- 
ralist Association is now fighting in France. 
His interest in plant protection seems un- 
abated, and in a letter written from the 
trenches he quotes the following rules for 
gathering wild flowers, written by E. K. 
Robinson :— 

A little unselfishness diva common sense 
will enable.any one in a country ramble to 
gather as beautiful a bunch of wild flowers 
as he is capable of appreciating without 
doing harm. Unselfishness, for instance, 
forbids you to gather flowers from the road- 
side or to pick very rare flowers anywhere. 
In either case, for the sake of your own brief 
enjoyment, you would be depriving many 
of the chance of pleasure. 

Common sense, on the other hand, should 
restrain you, even at a distance from the 


WH ITE 


chance of growing freely there in following 
years, and it should also induce you to use 
a knife or scissors instead of plucking the 
blossoms. The chief thing in gathering 
wild flowers, if you feel that you must do it, 
is to aim at forming a beautiful arrangement 
of them as you go along, not collecting a 
great bunch of all sorts with the idea of 
arranging them when you get home. Not 
only do you get greater pleasure out of the 
flowers, but you also learn how to choose 
materials fora bouquet. Most of the bunches 
of wild flowers which people put in vases are 
really ugly—simply a medley, crowded and 
ungraceful. One chief reason is that after 
you have brought your spoils home, it is too 
late to make a beautiful arrangement of 
them, partly for want of sufficient suitable 
foliage, and partly because they do not lend 
themselves to any particular scheme of har- 
monious combination. By making the ar- 
rangement as you gather them, you not only 
avoid these shortcomings, but you have the 
added satisfaction of knowing that there 
has been no idle waste. 


The Harlem boy was busy hunting up his © 


trunks to go swimming. His chum, looked 
sadly on. ‘“‘I wish I could go, too,” he 
sighed, ‘‘but the folks won’t let me.” The 
boy stopped short in his speech to look at 
him. ‘“‘Ain’t you got no grandmother?” he 
asked in surprise. 


The head-mistress of a certain village 
school was one day examining a few of her 
select pupils in grammar. ‘‘Stand up, 
Freddie, and make me a sentence containing 
the word ‘seldom,’ ”’ she said, pointing to a 
small urchin. Freddie paused as if in 
thought, then with a flush of triumph on his 
face replied, ‘‘Last week father had five 
horses, but yesterday he seldom!’ 
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History of the Haverhill First Parish. 


REV. FRANCIS W. HOLDEN. 


[During the past winter, the First Parish 
(Haverhill) celebrated the two hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its pioneer 
meeting as a religious society. Appropriate 
exercises were held, and a bronze tablet 
unveiled containing the names and length 
of service of each of the twenty-five pastors 
of the church. The following extracts are 


from the sermon given by its present minister. ] 


The First Parish of Haverhill was the 
twenty-sixth Congregational church in the 
colonies of New England. Of these twenty- 
six Congregational churches, twenty-three 
are now Unitarian, fourteen have the name 
“First Parish,’ two are “First Church,” 
and five bear the name “First Congrega- 
tional Society.’”’ The history of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism shows that ninety 
per cent. of the seventeenth-century Congre- 
gational churches and about seventy-five 
per cent. of the eighteenth-century Congre- 
gational churches became Unitarian. 

The form which religion took in New 
England gives to the United States her 
distinguishing mark among the nations of 
the earth. Church and state were separated, 
and the individual was given the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience. The First Parish of MHaver- 
hill along with the other Congregational 
churches of the seventeenth century laid the 
foundation stones of American democracy— 
the American state and the American church. 
Whenever the people, the government, 
whether of town, city, State, or nation, have 
held fast to these principles of freedom, all 
has been well; whenever there has been a 
departure from these foundation principles, 
there has been trouble. The church and 
the minister were the largest contributing 
factors in the genius of the American Re- 
public. The First Parish of Haverhill is no 
exception to the rule. 


The first settlement in Haverhill was made 
one year in advance of the first minister, yet 
the two are so closely associated that the 


one cannot be separated from the other. 


In 1640 Gov. Winthrop gave to the minister 
of Ipswich the right to begin a settlement at 


Pentucket, on the banks of the Merrimack. 
This minister was Nathaniel Ward, a non- 
conformist, who was driven out of England 
and who came to America in 1634. He was 
educated at Cambridge University, was 
bred a lawyer, and in his adopted country 
rendered services both as lawyer and as 
minister. He secured for his son, John 
Ward, the right of settlement at Pentucket, 
and when the associates of Nathaniel Ward 
knew that his son was coming to live among 
them they were so pleased that they named 
the place Haverhill in honor of the father’s 
birthplace in England. John Ward came to 
the new plantation some time in the fall 
of 1641, and from that time to the day of 
his death in 1693 he was the moving spirit 
of the town. The First Parish did not be- 
come a corporate body until four years 
later, but John Ward was looked upon as its 
minister all this time. He gathered his 
people together in the open under a tree 
near the Pentucket cemetery. 

To be the guiding spirit in a new planta- 
tion and establish a church which believed 
in the principle of worshipping God according 
to the dictates of one’s own conscience is 
worth more to humanity and the progress of 
the world than any offers of riches and 
position. John Ward was a modest man. 
He did not love to appear upon the public 
platform. While his was the mind that 
shaped public affairs, it was often another 
who spoke the public word. John Ward 
was a prudent man and sought advice on 
questions of grave concern. Mather speaks 
of him as “learned, ingenious, and religious. 


He was a person of quick apprehension, a] 


clear understanding, a strong memory, 
facetious in conversation, an exact gram- 
marian, an experienced physician, and, 


‘successor, John Shaw, went the even tenor — 


‘th 
ae was the top of all, a a thoraagie'aivine! 
but, which rarely happens, these endowments + ee 
of his mind were accompanied with a most _ 
healthy, hardy, and agile constitution of 
body which enabled him to make nothing 
of walking on foot a journey as long as thirty 
miles together.” Mr. Ward died Dec. 27, 
1693,—the master mind of Haverhill, 
founder of its first church, and its minister 
for fifty-two years. 

The question of a meeting-house has 
always been a serious problem of the First 
Parish. The present building is the fifth 
and is standing on the fourth location. 

The First Parish built its fourth meeting- 
house during the summer of 1837, on the R 
present location. It is reported to have been 


ja very beautiful church; it faced the com- 
-|mon, and had a clock. Ten years later it 


was burned to the ground. The insurance 
had just expired. In the fall of 1847 the 
society voted to build a new church. The 
building when first erected faced the com- 
mon and cost $7,126.91. In 1885 the 
present building was repaired by being 
raised up and turned to face Main Street. 
The money expended was considerably more 
than the original cost of the church. 

It is interesting to note that the Haver- 
hill people worshipped in a cold meeting- 
house until 1812-13, when a stove was 
purchased by subscription. It did not 
measure up to expectations and was disposed 
of two years later. Artificial heat was not 
again introduced until 1821. The first bell 
of the parish was bought in London in 1748. 

A tower was built on the second meeting- 

house building for it to hang in, and it was 

rung at “one of the clock each day and at 
nine every night and on Sabbaths and 
Lectures.” In these early buildings the 
ground floor was used wholly for pews, 
which were sold at auction. The part of the 
church for the general public was in the 
galleries, and was divided into “men’s and 
women’s seats.” It was not until 1764 that 
the First Parish voted that a version of the 
psalms known as Tate and Brady’s, and 
Dr. Watts’s hymns, might be used in the 
worship. ‘Twenty-five years after this in- 
novation it was voted to build in the gallery 
“a pew for women to sing.” It was also 
voted “‘that the Company of Singers should 
choose such persons among themselves to 
Lead in the Musick and Regulate the same 
as they think proper.” 

The early ministers of the First Parish 
were all Trinitarians up to the ministry of 
Rev. Abiel Abbot. The liberal ministry of | 
the First Parish dates back some eighty-four 
years. When innovations were being made 
upon the customs and traditions of worship, 
it is interesting as well as suggestive to take 
note of the type of man in the pulpit. 
Edward Barnard was the minister of the 
First Parish from 1743 to 1774. On the 
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‘question of theological belief he was of the 
‘increasing group who gradually departed - 


from Calvinism and who did not hold tena- 
ciously to the doctrine of the Trinity, His 


of his way, but the seventh minister, Abiel 
Abbot, though ordained a Trinitarian, bee 
came a Unitarian from conviction. The 
eighth minister was Joshua weer 


_ torn asunder. 


ie Spent Service Tastitate, which har 


i ian. July 26 and closes August 16, following di- 


“and settled as a Unitarian sosirister. as were 
all his successors. 

‘Gradually in Haverhill, the North, East, 
and the West Parishes were formed from 
perfectly natural causes. The people had 
settled in various localities and wanted more 
convenient places of worship. It was 
while Rev. Dudley Phelps was minister that 
a tempest arose and the First Parish was 
It was then that the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Society was formed. 
The story of the separation is a page of his- 
tory written in nearly all of the early New 
England Congregational churches. The 
Calvinistic element moved, out; the Uni- 
tarian stayed in, kept the records and the 
property, and are still the First Parishes of 
our Commonwealth. The old First Parish 
in Haverhill stands there as a monument of 
progress. 


Summer Opportunities at Meadville 
Theological School. 


In this year of strain and stress many 
people who are not wholly bound to war- 
relief and civilian-relief feel the need of some 
refuge from the confusion and difficulty of 
the time in a serious study of those things 
which take hold upon eternal values. To 
such no better opportunity is presented than 
the two institutes at Meadville. The Relig- 
ious Education Institute, with dates July 
5-25 inclusive, has a rich programme. Prof. 
Bowen’s course of seventeen lectures on 
“The Earliest Christianity and its Writings”’ 
is alone important enough to draw a large 
attendance of those who teach the New Tes- 
tament in liberal Sunday-schools and need 
to understand the latest and best scholar- 
ship in that topic. Dr. William B. Forbush 
is well known throughout the United States 
as an interesting and helpful teacher of the 
new psychology and its application to the 
moral and spiritual culture of children and 
youth. Prof. Spencer will deal specifically: 
with the organization of ‘the individual 
church for purposes of moral culture, and 
ethical leadership in the community, with 


- particular reference to vocational ideals and 


the practical application of religion to life. 
Dr. Southworth offers a course on the prob- 
lems and possibilities of the modern church, 
which will be of equal value to ministers, to 
Sunday-school and Alliance workers, and to 
‘all the laity who occupy positions of leader- 
ship in the church and in the community. 
Rev. Mr. Lawrance, whose conduct of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association has made 
him, together with his associate, Miss Buck, 
“so beloved by the whole body of liberal 
churches, will have charge of the institute 


and give lectures on themes of practical and 


vital importance to the Sunday-school. ~ 
_ No superintendent of a Sunday-school or 
teacher of a class who can give the necessary 
» time should fail to take advantage of this 
eligious Education Institute unless some 
1 Fina Megha of equal value is more con- 
venient to reach. The churches should 
int the sending gt some representative of 
: to such Sunday-school 


rectly upon the Religious Education Insti- 
tute, is of more than ordinary interest and 
importance. To the enlightened social | 
worker one of the greatest dangers of this 
time of strife and excitement is that which 
has been exemplified in all wars, the danger 


Value of Beatiesd Work for Mental Hy- 
giene.”’ ‘This course of lectures alone should 
bring to Meadville a large and interested 
group of students. 

Mr. Forbes will represent the co-operative 
work of the Department of Social and Public 


, Service of the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion in a course of highly valuable 


that standards of labor-protection, of effi- lectures and class discussions on the general 


ciency and real humanity in material relief, 
and of health and child-care shall. be broken 
down. We have slowly and with great effort 
attained some measure of protection and 
conservation of human life, of devotion to 
public sanitation and private hygiene, of 
ethical standards alike for both sexes, and of 
the higher forms of charity which furnish “a 
friend in need.” We cannot afford to ignore 
the danger of losing these substantial gains, 
if only temporarily, in the present flooding of 
all benevolent agencies with unparalleled 
appeals for aid and in the present dire call 
for hasty action in a world crisis. Surely the 
denomination that furnished the largest 
number of pioneers for scientific and fraternal 
charity, and that has led, in numbers dispro- 
portionate to its size as a sect, in social re- 
forms of many kinds, can furnish a group of 
earnest students to every summer school, 
which aims to keep standards firm and hold 


all ameliorative effort true to the best meth- 


ods yet attained. 
The Institute of Social Reform and Social 
Service to be held at Meadville this summer 


begins with a series of studies of actual cases 


of relief treated by the Associated Charities 
of Pittsburgh under the three general head- 
ings of ‘‘Cases in which Feeblemindedness is 
a Cause of Destitution,’’ ‘‘Cases in which 
Desertion and Non-support Evils are Promi- 
nent,’’ and ‘‘ Cases in which Public Funds are 
Administered under the Mothers’ Assistance 
or Mothers’ Pensions Acts.” ‘These ‘‘case- 
studies’’ will be presented and explained by 
Miss Hanson of the Pittsburgh Associated 
Charities, and will offer a brief course for 
those who hope to help by serving as volun- 
teers on ‘‘case committees.’’ The value of 
this study at this time, as shown by the ad- 
dress of Miss Reid of Canada at the recent 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, is that we are likely to have vastly 
increased need of relief soon, and the public 
should know more of the better methods of 
such relief. The opening public evening 
lecture, which has also a direct bearing upon 
this standardizing of all forms of emergency 
work in war-time, will be given by Prof. 
Hopkins of the Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
School of Pittsburgh,’ and now an active 
leader in the work of the Pittsburgh Chapter 
of the Red Cross. Her theme, ‘Practical 
Patriotism,’ indicates the timeliness and 
value of her address. 

The present increase in mental diseases 
and in all forms of nervous disorder, so vastly 
augmented by the conditions of war both in 
the case of soldiers and of those whose poise 
is disturbed by the exciting conditions due 
to war, has made it seem imperative to call 
to the service of the Meadville Social Service 
Institute an expert in the treatment of such 
diseases. Dr. Frankwood EF. Williams, As- 
sociate Medical Director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, will give a 
series of lectures on ‘‘’The Causes of Preven- 
tion of Mental Disease,’ “‘The Relation of 


Mental Defect and Disease to the Problems 


of Vice and Crime,”’ and ‘The Community 


subject of ‘Community Work and the 
Church.” In this course Mr. Forbes will 
include a treatment of the vital subject of 
the church and alcohol, and also the pressing 
duty of safeguarding the camps of soldiers in 
moral and recreational supervision. 

Prof. Spencer will carry on the main theme 


of “Holding Social Standards Firm in War- ~ 


time’’ in a series of lectures dealing with 
health, child-care, labor, and education. She 
will also give a series of studies, in connec- 
tion with Dr. Williams’s course, on the func- 
tion of the church in mental hygiene and in 
the development of a strong and noble per- 
sonality. 

Two great teachers of spiritual and ethical 
power have kindly consented to round this 
programme by courses upon the Reconstruc- 
tion of the World after the War. Rev. 
William L. Sullivan will lecture upon the 
educational and spiritual forces of leadership 
which must be developed for this greatest 
task ever pressed upon the human conscience 
and intelligence. Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
editor of Christian Work and leader in the 
work of the Christian churches toward a 
durable peace, will lecture upon the leaders, 
the proposed machinery and methods, and 
the aims and spirit of world organization to 
make this war end war. 

The Meadville Theological School offers 
this rich table of study and debate in the 
confident hope that many of the readers of 
the Christian Register and the Unitarian 
Advance will be able and eager to use the 
opportunity and share the privilege in the 
intimate and delightful companionship of 
the Summer School. 

For details address Rev. W. C. Green, The 
Library, Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


Rev. Hasket Derby Catlin. 


The death of Rev. Hasket Derby Catlin 
in Northumberland, Pa., has taken from the 
town one who, though he had but a small 
church and congregation, was a pastor-at- 
large in the community; and the Public Press 
says that in a long time no death there has 
been more keenly felt. 

Mr. Catlin was born at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N.Y., June 26, 1839, and he 
was almost seventy-eight years old at the 
time of his death. He was a son of Charles 
Taylor and Lucy Ann (Derby) Catlin. His 
father was a graduate of Yale College in the 
Class of 1822, and was a commission mer- 
chant. On his mother’s side his great- 
grandfather was Elias Hasket Derby, one 
of New England’s pioneer business men, 
who as a shipping merchant at Salem, Mass., 
did much to make that port well known in 
many parts of the East Indies and the South 
Seas when no one there had heard of New 
York of Boston. He was among the first 
to embark in the trade beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The first three years after graduation with 
high honors from Yale, Mr. Catlin spent in 


Some time before 


Brooklyn, during the first two engaged in 


teaching, and during the third in general 
study. In the autumn of 1862 he became 
a student in the Yale Divinity School, and 
he graduated there in 1865. Mr. Catlin had 
been raised an Episcopalian, but he became 
interested in liberal theology through his 
studies and held pastorates in Neponset, 
Mass., Northumberland, Pa., Dublin, N.H., 
Eastport, Me., and Gouverneur, N.Y. 
1910 he returned to 
Northumberland and resided here ever since. 
He resumed the pastorate of the local Uni- 
tarian church in 1910, and he was in charge 
of the service when the church was rededi- 
cated as the Joseph Priestley Memorial on 


~~ Oct. 24, 1910. 
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Holmes, 


Mr. Catlin was married on Oct. 31, 1878, 
to Hannah Taggart Priestley, a daughter of 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, and a great-great- 
granddaughter of the celebrated Dr. Joseph 
Priestley. Besides his widow he leaves one 
son, Joseph Priestley Catlin. 

The funeral was conducted by Rev. Albert 
J. Coleman of Germantown, Pa., and the 
Methodist and Presbyterian ministers of 
Northumberland also took part in the 
service. 


A New York Centre. 


In view of the closing for the stimmer of 
the New York City Unitarian Headquarters, 
104 East 2oth Street, and the transfer for 
the time being to the Boston office of the 
lady who has been in charge, it may be 
useful to say that the Post-Office Mission 
department of All Souls in that city has no 
summer vacation; that it is persistently 
active; that its literature, not entirely con- 
fined to All Souls Church publications, is 
always subject to being drawn on; that it 
is all free, for All Souls never sells any of its 
literature; and that Mrs. G. R. Bishop, 
142 East 18th Street, New York City, who 
has charge of this Mission, will hold herself 
in readiness to respond to requests for such 
literature. 


Ambrine in thd French Hospitals. 


Many readers of the Christian Register 
have heard Alice Marion Holmes tell of her 
experiences in France, where she is nursing 
at the American Ambulance Hospital in 
Neuilly. During her stay here many people 
asked her about this ambrine treatment. 

In a letter Miss Holmes says, that there is 
great need now for knitted socks. When 
the men come out of an attack they have 
nothing. In addition to her nursing Miss 
Holmes looks out for the wants of numerous 
French soldiers, especially those who have 
no families or relatives who can do for them. 
Many of these men are in dire want for bare 
necessities. If this appeals to readers, they 
may send knitted socks to Mrs. Alice F. 
7 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass. They will be much appreciated, and 
will be forwarded at once to Miss Holmes in 
Paris, where good use will be made of them. 

Miss Holmes’s letter follows:— 


Last Friday morning I made my way out 
to Isay les Moulineaux, Hospital St. Nicho- 
las, to see the wonders of ambrine. Armed 
with a letter of introduction to the Médecin 
Chef, 1 arrived about 9.30. I was cordially 
received, and placed in the hands of the 
head nurse. 
the ‘Salle de pausemeusts,” where were 


She took me immediately into 


tires cases 


row stretcher-like tables. 
many assistants dressed each patient. Each 
one there had head and face, hands and legs, 
entirely hidden by bandages which when 
removed disclosed burns in various stages 
of recovery. The first case I saw had been 
burned by the explosion of an auto bus. 
His hands were horribly burned and the 
back of the legs from the hips to the knees. 
It was a second-degree burn. ‘The nurse 
cut the gauze bandage and opened up the 
thick cotton wool covering to the ambrine. 
This she cut then pushed it over like a glove 
from a hand, with absolutely no pain to the 
patient. She cleansed the burned parts by 
an irrigation of warm sterile water, then 
further cleaned it gently with cotton and 
sterile water. The parts were then dried 
thoroughly by an electric machine, similar 
to a fan. A little bottle of ambrine was 
then handed to the nurse, to which was 
attached a rubber tube and bulb. With 
this she sprayed on the ambrine till every 
part was covered. Then with a cup of 
ambrine and a soft brush she covered with 
a fairly thick coating the entire wound. As 
quickly as it was sufficiently covered another 
assistant laid over every single part a very 
thin layer of cotton over which was put 
another layer of ambrine. Then was put 
on a thick covering of white cotton wool 
and over that yellow wool,—all this to pre- 


}serve the heat and all held in place by gauze 


bandages. It was the most wonderful thing 
I have ever seen, for I know far too well, 
because of my out-patient experience, what 
horrible agony even the slightest burn causes 
and what agony it is whenever the dressing 
is removed. 

Just as this man was finished a very young 
fellow was brought in, and my heart was 
sick -to see how white and drawn was the 
face of that nineteen-year-old boy—it bore 
every trace of those first hours of horrible 
agony. Gently they laid him on the stretch- 
er-table, well on his right side. Quickly the 
doctor removed the heavy bandages and 
quickly and easily peeled off the ambrine 
dressing, without even so much as a wince 
from the patient. There was the burn re- 
vealed. From the small of the back to the 
knees of both legs, the entire buttocks, not 
one inch not burned, was the extent of that 
frightful burn. When I saw it he had been 
there two weeks, having been burned the 
5th of May. The entire wound was red 
flesh, perfectly healthy, and on the left hip, 
a place about five inches in diameter, was 
a circle of new skin just beginning to form. 
In removing the bandage neither flesh nor 
new skin had been in the least disturbed or 
injured. During ,the cleansing and redress- 
ing he lay there perfectly calm. I did not 
hear one sound except as he chatted with 
his nurse. There was drawing up of mus- 
cles or tendons, the leg functioned abso- 
lutely normally. It took a very short time 
and he was sent back to his bed till the next 
day. 

Then, as he left, a nouveau brilé arrived, 
and he was in agony. He had been hor- 
ribly burned the 19th of April and kept at 
the front. He had had the normal treat- 
ment for burns and the parts had not begun 
to be even clean. The agony of removing 
those old bandages cannot be imagined, and 
as I write I can hear him cry as a hurt child 
does, ‘‘Dépéchez vous, c’est longue, c’est 
longuel’’ Gently they washed those filthy 
hands, the fingers already drawn over, and 
then they sprayed on the ambrine. When 
they had put on the cotton and second coy- 
ering of ambrine his cries ceased and only 
little murmurs of relief came from that poor 
suffering victim of the war. 

Now see the difference between him—|* 


burned the roth of April and his burn not | modates sixty. 


ing eel cack one acicd tt ev 
in on stretchers and placed on the high nar- 
One head with 


Basie the sth of May and sent at nce Ane 
St. Nicholas, the burn far more horrible and — 
deep than the other, but the flesh re-formed, 


red, clean, and healthy, the new skin already 


beginning to form, and the leg exactly normal 
7. its functioning. It is great—the marvel- 
ous. 
boy was wounded by the grenades he car- 
ried. Many are burned that way. All 
carry grenades in the sack on their backs, 
and something exploded them (and they are 


very high explosives), his uniform took fire, — 


and the rest one can imagine. That young 


face bore the traces of it all. 


Mr. Taft on Unitarianism.* 


I have been a Unitarian since I can re- 
member. My father was a Unitarian, my 
mother was a Unitarian, and my grand- 
mother was a Unitarian, in Channing’s 
day,—so I claim no credit for having become 
a Unitarian. I could not be anything else. 

In the time that I can remember, a great 
change for the better has come over the 
church atmosphere of this country. Toler- 
ance has become the order of the religious 
day; and the Unitarian churches are wel- 
comed into the family of churches in the 
various communities in which they are 
established. I could cite in my own official 
experience a great many instances: “to show 
how much more catholic the churches have 
become toward each other; and it is well 
that we of the Unitarian church, who in 
times past have felt what we regarded the 
narrowness and possibly the intolerance of 
other churches, now that we are more ac- 
ceptable, should not contract any intolerance 
on our own part. 

The older a man grows, the more con- 
vinced he becomes of the necessity of religion 
in the world, the study of his relations to 
God his creator, and the responsibility that 
relation entails. There may be those who 
can live a moral life without the inspiration 
of religion, but to many—a great majority— 
you may say substantially all—if civilization 
is to improve, it must have that inspiration 
to make progress certain. 

I would not disturb the faith of those who 
entertain any religious creed if it lifts them 
and strengthens them for the higher life. 

Therefore, we must all stand together as 
churches in the promotion of religion as an 
instrument for making man better, for the 
fitting of him for the future life as well, and, 
more important for the making this life on 
the earth better. 

There are those who mourn that the Uni- 
tarians in number are few. I should like 
to see larger Unitarian churches and more of 
them, but the influence of the Unitarian 
church is not limited to those who have 
come within its communion, who are them- 
selves Unitarian. The influence of the 
church and its preachers has been felt in 
all the other churches, and without being 

* Address given at the laying of the corner-stone of the 


new All Souls Unitarian Church, Schenectad ve NY; 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D., pastor. 
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if it? is nob Pbcoeciie padres or pftir to ‘say that 
the reason why we have not more Unitarians 
is because other churches have them, it is 
true that the Unitarian influence has been 
such as to liberalize largely the members and 
frequently the ministers of other churches. 

So we have come to a time when the 
churches are not devoting themselves to the 
discussion of creed, not devoting themselves 
to dogma in the preaching from the pulpit, 
so much as to the question how useful the 
churches may be in building up character, 
in making the world a better place to live in. 
The churches have become institutional in 
their functions, and the competition between 
them is rather how much good they can do, 
how deeply they can feel the responsibility 
for the welfare of all about them, than in 
discussing the dogma and the creed that 
used to occupy the pulpits of the churches 
some fifty or seventy-five years ago. 

If you would read the sermons preached 
in old New England, the prayers that took 
an hour and two hours, the sermons that 
lasted all day, and believe that the people 
who listened. kept awake, you can under- 
stand the importance that they attached to 
the narrow literal creed as distinguished 
from works and welfare and the elevation of 
human brotherhood. That has passed, and 
now we are one great unit, and we Unitarians 
are playing our part. When occasion re- 
quires we should stand up and be counted. 
We should do our part as other churches are 
doing theirs, and we should enter into the 
family of religion and be as charitable to 
them as we would have them charitable to us. 


Unitarian Fellowship For Social Justice. 

At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, held on May 24, 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Rev. Frank C. Doan; vice-presidents, 
George Willis Cooke, Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Rev. William L. Sullivan, Rev. Arthur L. 
. Weatherly; secretary-treasurer, Caroline L. 
' Carter; director, Rev. Maxwell Savage; 
chairmen of committees: editorial, Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder; publication, Rev. Paul 
Harris Drake; co-operation, Rev. W. Harris 
Crook; comity, Rev. James A. Fairley; 
finance, Rev. Harold I. Pickett; speakers’ 
bureau, Rev. Franklin K. Gifford. 

CAROLINE L. CARTER, 
Secretary. 


Summer Services. 


The First Parish in Dorchester, Meeting 
House Hill, will hold services throughout 
the summer as follows: July 1, Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Detroit, Mich.; July 8, Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen; July 15, Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur, D.D., Berkeley, Cal., on “Active 
_\ and Passive Obedience to the Will of God”’; 
_ July 22, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Lincoln, 
Way ef oe the ees of 


ete 

, opp Lake, SD: D; on’ “Man rs ‘Im- 
mortality”; August 19, Rev. Kirsopp Lake, 
D.D., on “Prayer and Natural Law”; 
August 26, Rev. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., on 
“Christ and the Church’; September 2, 
Rev. George Gilmour, Dallas, Tex., on 
“The Ethics of Work”; September 9, 
Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs. Service at eleven 
o’clock. All are welcome. 


Religious Intetligence. 


Announcements. 


At the union services, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Rev. Edward Cummings 
will preach on July r. 


At the Manchester-by-the-Sea First Uni- 
tarian Church, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will 
preach Sunday, July 1. 


The Church of the Messiah, New York, 
is holding regular services through the 
summer. On July 1 the associate minister, 
Rev. Harvey Dee Brown, will preach. 


Rev. Edson Russell Miles, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
June 19, 1917. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Robert M. L. Holt, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New Eng- 
land States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
June 19, 1917. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Rev. Harry Enos Rouillard, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
June 19, 1917. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz. - 


Rey. Edward B. Saunders, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
June 19, 1917. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Meetings. 


North MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
one hundred and second session was held 
with the First Parish, Ashby, Rev. Everett 
S. Treworgy, minister, June 14, with an 
attendance of thirteen ministerial and two 
hundred and fourteen lay delegates. Presi- 
dent Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell called the 
Conference to order, and because of hoarse- 
ness asked Warren G. Howe of Nashua, vice- 
president, to preside. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. L. H. Buckshorn of Westford. Mrs. 
M. A. Morehouse, special agent for the 
Christian Register, briefly outlined the his- 
tory of the Register and made an earnest 
plea for a Unitarian paper in every Unita- 
rian home. Rev. Thomas Van Ness spoke 
on “‘Modern Methods for Modern Times,” 
and his remarks were interesting and sug- 
gestive. Discussion followed. The noon 
devotional meeting was led by Rev. J. Sid- 
ney Moulton of Stow. Luncheon had been 
»| arranged by the ladies of the parish. 
In the afternoon, after music and 
singing, Rev. A. R. Hussey reported for the 
committee on resolutions. ‘The first resolu- 


-| tion adopted urged the caerate of Unita- 


rians for the Christian Register. The second 
called for the appointment of a committee 


and recreation in connection with the com- 
ing of the great military training camp at 
Ayer. A supplementary resolution asked 
the American Unitarian Association to fur 
nish the money needed to complete the reno- 
vation of the church at Ayer; another reso- 
lution petitioned the President and Congress 
for war-time prohibition; and still another 
petitioned the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to maintain during the coming year a 
vigorous and consecrated campaign as may 
seem best adapted to quicken and nourish 
the life of our New England churches. The 
subject of the afternoon, ‘“‘The Unitarian 
Workshop,”’ was introduced by Rev. A. R. 
Hussey. Rev. Charles F. Potter of Marl- 
borough offered practical suggestions. He 
has adapted the mail-order system of busi- 
ness to the church work, with great success. 
Rev. Mr. Hussey thought that our churches 
are obviously in need of opportunity for 
further self-expression. Why not initiate 
in our churches some form of weekly meet- 
ings, either from house to house or in the 
church? Rev. George F. Patterson of 
Peterborough said the big essential with 
Unitarians is definiteness. They enlarge 
upon their glorious past, but do not like to 
face the future.’ They are afraid of proselyt- 
ing, afraid that others will get the idea that 


they are really wanted in the church. He 


endorsed the idea of an open forum applied 
to religious matters. The chairman ap- 
pointed as the committee to advise as to 
work at the Ayer training camp, Mr. Thomas 
H. Elliott of Lowell, Rev. F. B. Crandall of 
Ayer, Rev. O. J. Fairfield of Littleton. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the speakers, 
and to the Ashby parish for its hospitality. 
The session closed with the benediction by 
Rev. Charles F. Potter, to meet at Pep- 
perell in October. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—For its 
regular spring meeting the Conference met 
with the Church of the Unity, Winchendon, 
June 6 and 7. On Wednesday evening pub- 
lic worship was conducted by Dr. Free, and 
a sermon on ‘The Immanent God” was 
preached by Rev. A. P. Reccord of Spring- 
field. On Thursday morning Rev. W. D. 
Wilkie of Athol conducted a devotional 
service. The subject selected for the day’s 
consideration was “Religious Education.” 
The first speaker, 
Cambridge, emphasized the importance of 
teaching religion in the home. For the first 
five or six years the home has the whole of 
a child’s life and of course the home is the 
place to teach it religion. Primarily re- 
ligious education means the education of 
the heart, the conscience, and the will; and 
who better than the father and the mother 
in the home can influence the child’s heart, 
conscience, and will? We want something 
akin to the old-fashioned family prayers. 
Religious education through the Sunday- 
school was considered by Rev. C. W. Porter- 
Shirley of Barre. Next to the home, he 
said,. the Sunday-school affords the best 
opportunity for religious training. Both in 
home and church the children have been too 
much ignored. Were it not for the increase 
of the young from the Sunday-school, the 
church would decline. Unitarians should 


of three to consider plans of public safety — 


Dr. W. C. Gannett of © 


give more attention to ‘the Sunday-school. 


‘ 
a 


Churches should appropriate more money 
for putting the Sunday-school on a more 
efficient basis. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of 
Leominster spoke of religious education 
through the church, and said the church is 
fundamentally a place of worship and 
the worship should inspire a life of service 
in the world. After an intermission, and a 
luncheon served in the vestry of the neigh- 
boring Baptist church .by the men and 
women of Unity Church to the two hundred 
delegates and visitors undaunted by the 
rainy weather, the Conference reassembled. 
Mrs. Morehouse, representing the Christian 
Register, spoke briefly in its behalf. Dr. 
Free spoke briefly, endorsing Mrs. More- 
house’s appeal, and recommending that a 
copy of the Christian Register should be in 
every home in the Conference. Continu- 
ing the morning topic, Rev. R. W. Boynton 
of Buffalo spoke on ‘Religious Education 
through the Divinity School,’’ and led up 
to the proposition of erecting a house for 
the training of students in the Meadville 
Theological School, in connection with 
‘Chicago University. It was voted that the 
Conference donate fifty dollars for the build- 
ing of Meadville House. The benediction 
was given by Rev. W. F. Skerrye. James C. 
Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


DorcHEsTER, Mass.—Christ Church: The 
order of service for June 24 included opening 
remarks by M. Horton Haywood, the parish 
assistant; an address by Frank M. Wey- 
mouth; the presentation of a Liberty bond 
from the Men’s Club; the presentation of a 
flag by Hale Class; a flag-raising, assisted 
by Benjamin Stone, Jr., Post G.A.R.; and 


_ the pledge to the flag by the church school. 


East LExincton, Mass.—Follen Church, 
Rev. John N. Mark: A public flag raising 
took place here last Sunday. Following an 
address by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Edwin A. 
Bayley presented a United States flag to 
the church. Exercises in the church were 
followed with simple exercises on the lawn, 
including singing of ‘“The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ by the congregation, and the raising of 
the flag on a pole outside the church, by 
Boy Scouts, while all stood at salute. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society: The resignation of Rev. Henry 
W. Pinkham, minister of this church since 
April, 1915, was accepted by a close vote at 
a parish meeting, June 15. In his resigna- 
tion Mr. Pinkham said: “I am given to under- 
stand that the members of our standing com- 
mittee are of the opinion that the question 
whether I shall continue to be your minister 
ought to be submitted to you, in view of the 
opposition, on the part of various members 
of the parish, to my efforts to serve the cause 
of peace.... I wish to join with you in a 
pledge of loyalty to our church, to the fellow- 
ship of free churches to which we belong, to 
our common country, to the President and 

our Government in so far as they stand for 
universal justice and brotherhood,—above 
all to humanity, the dwelling-place of God.” 
A very large audience was present to hear 
Mr. Pinkham’s farewell sermon, June 24. 
He used for his text words of Ulysses in Ten- 
nyson’s poem of that name: “That which 


we are, we are,” linking with them Bishop 
Butler’s “Things are what they are, and 
consequences will be what they will be. Why 
then should we desire to be deceived?” 
Next Sunday, July 1, Mr. Pinkham will sup- 
ply the pulpit of the church at Marshfield 
Hills. 


Miron, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Roder- 
ick Stebbins: Mr, Stebbins will exchange 
pulpits with Rev. H. S. Mitchell of Keene, 
N.H., on July 8 and 22. During August the 
Sunday services will be held in the parish 
house. On August 5 Rev. Henry T. Secrist of 
Meadville, Pa., will preach; August 12, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb.; August 
19, Rev. George Gilmour of Dallas, Tex.; 
August 26, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., Dean 
of the Pacific Unitarian Divinity School, 
Berkeley, Cal.; September 2, Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman of Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEw BeEpForp, Mass.—North Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Leon S. Pratt: Rev. Mr. Pratt 
was installed Sunday evening, June 17, as 
minister of this church, formerly known as 
Unity Home. The choir from the parent 
church assisted in the service. The in- 
vocation was given by Rev. William B. 
Geoghegan, and Rey. Fletcher D. Parker 
read the Scriptures. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. William Wallace Fenn, 
D.D., who spoke of the simple and homely 
neighborliness suggested by the text, ‘“‘ They 
helped every one his neighbor; and every 
one said to his brother, ‘Be of good courage.’”’ 
‘‘Neighborly helpfulness,’’ he said, ‘‘has the 
advantage that it points the ordinary way of 
spiritual development. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe once invited Charles Sumner to meet 
Edwin Booth at her home. Sumner de- 
clined somewhat curtly, and afterward ex- 
plained his refusal by saying, ‘I have out- 
lived my interest in individuals.’ In re- 
cording this in her diary, Mrs. Howe made 
the following comment: ‘Fortunately, by 
last accounts, Almighty God has not got as 
far as that yet.’ Jesus’ command is: ‘Thou 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara . Beatley, ee R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel a Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rey. Sydney B. *Snow, Augusta re Williams, M.D. 
PARKE ER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
Ba) Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $35 with bath, $2.50 and up, Double rooms, 

$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 

Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 

Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 


$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 
al Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


begins by a genuine SEG in his naighbor! 
and as he grows interested in his neighbor, — 
his interest expands and deepens. That is 


the ordinary method of spiritual develop- — 


ment.’”’ Rev. George Hale Reed of Fair- 
haven delivered the charge to the people, 
pointing out two ways in which they may be 
of infinite help, the ministry of listening and 
the ministry of lifting. ‘A brilliant clergy- 
man coming to a new church was told, ‘You 
must fill those pews.’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘it 
is the congregation that fills the pews. The 
minister tries to fill the pulpit.’ That is 
what you must do—you must fill the pews 
with sympathetic listening that will draw 
from him the best that he has to offer. You 
must lift with your minister, if he is ever 
going to do anything that is worth while. 
He cannot do it alone. He cannot work 
for you unless you will work with him.” 
Rev. William B. Geoghegan gave the charge 
to the minister and bade him remember that 
the life of a minister must be a life of aspira- 
tion, study, consecration, and service. ‘‘ Some 
ministers think that if they try to preach 
their best sermon each Sunday, their minds 
will be barren the following week; but trust 
to life, humanity, and God to bring you fresh 


White Mountains. — Attractive accommodations 
in private family for summer guests. Modern house with 
all improvements pleasantly situated on state road 4 mile 
from station. Fine scenery; first-class table. Rates 
$10-$15. ArrHur H. Foursee, North Conway, N.H. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
ca. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those ponarg | Institutional care 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L.’ Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth frontits Beton Mass 

Agent, Miss E. M 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. Fs 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel. The church is open week-days from 9 to 7. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner - 2 


Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Services of the Second Church and 
the First Church in Boston are united for the summer, 
and will be given each Sunday at King’s Chapel at 
10.30 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 


| School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 


and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at ro. 30. 
Mr. Samuel Maxwell of the Second Church will sc 
Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Westie: House ‘Ain, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, minister. Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen will preach. Morning service at — 


‘S 
CAMBRIDGE, Fe ee (Unitarian 
Square. Rev. Sam aoe | M. 
erick M. Eliot, 
Eliot will preach 


. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St.,— 


sincerity. 


n the eck. Always | 
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‘the intellectual and social problems 
that come to you. Patience is the passion 
of great souls.” The right hand of fellow- 


x ship was extended by Rev. Frank E. Rams- 


dell. He said that it was a splendid body 
of Protestant ministers with whom he had 


- become acquainted in this city. and he knew 
of no other body of ministers where the 


word “‘fellowship”’- could be given with more 
“We are coming,” he added, ‘“‘to 
a community consciousness, and are showing 
the nation, the State, and the world that 
there is a sound-hearted and loving people 
here, and a fusing of racial characteristics.”’ 


NEw BRIGHTON, RicHMonpD, N.Y.—Church 
of the Redeemer, Rev. George Crosswell 
Cressey, D.D.: The 24th was observed as 
Patriotic Sunday. There was a large at- 
tendance, although many had already left for 
the summer. Brief addresses were given by 
members of the parish, William S. Wilcox, 
Esq., Thomas Garrett, Jr., Esq., Walter H. 
Mayer, Esq., and by Dr. Cressey. There 
was special music for the occasion, a fine solo 
being rendered by George S. Parsons, Esq., 
one of the new members of the parish. The 
church is now closed for ten weeks. Dr. 
Cressey will preach on July 1 at the union 
service of the Brooklyn churches in the 
Church of the Saviour. 


Wasuincton, D.C.—AIl Souls Unitarian 
Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: The church 
year ends July 1. For the past three years, 
during July, August, and September union 
services have been held with the congre- 
gation of the Church of Our Father, Uni- 
versalist. Rev. Le Grand Powers was in 
charge. This year the two congregations 
will join in worship. Until and including 
August 12 the union service will be held in 
All Souls Church. Dr. Pierce will preach. 
From August 19 to and including September 
30 the service will be held in the Church of 
Our Father, and Rev. William Conden, 
chaplain of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, will preach. The past year 
has been one of great activity. The people 
may have been somewhat divided in belief 
before the country entered the great war. 
As soon as it was known that war against 
Germany could no longer be avoided, the 


- congregation moved without exception into 


position to support the nation as best it 
might. They believe that it is with our 
country as it is with an individual. If our 
nation is to command respect among the 
peoples of the world, it must be in position 
to demand respect. If liberty is dear to us, 
if it has its recompense in better men and 
women, if it is really worth what it has cost, 
the time is ripe to fight for its preservation 
and spread. The dominant idea of the 
German autocracy must not gain ascendency ; 
and we are to do our part to insure that in 
the future the rights of all men are forever 
to be held superior to the dreams and am- 


bitions of one man or any set of men. 


_ On June 3 Dr. Pierce preached a special 
patriotic sermon. It was filled with lofty 
sentiment so pure and strong that the great 
eard him were moved with 
ferv The collection taken was 

were used to buy 


LS other churches 


in the as On the morning of Resistant 
Day the bell of the church, forged by Paul 


Revere, was rung, and its glad peals joined | 


those of other churches in the city. On Red 
Cross Day at All Souls, the old bell called 
the people to patriotic duty, and the collec- 
tion was devoted to the Red Cross Fund. 
In this way the church responded to the 
proclamation of the President. The annual 


finances of the organization are in healthy 
condition. A large number of new members 
were admitted to the fellowship of the 
church and obligated themselves to assume 
the burdens and duties of active members. 
William F. Roberts, Nathaniel Hershler, and 
Mrs. Thomas M. Woodruff are the new 
trustees, and Mr. Barrett Learned was re- 
elected president of the board. ‘The Sunday- 
school had a very satisfactory year with a 
largely increased attendance. The school 
and the church each furnish and supply a 
tent for the summer for the orphans and poor 
of the district. Many of the young men 
have enlisted in different branches of 
military service and will do their part, sus- 
tained by the prayers and support of a 
patriotic church family. The coming year 
will be one of anxiety and trial for all, but 
the society hopes by united effort to do even 
more than has been done. In this hope they 
are sustained and encouraged by Mr. Pierce. 


Personals. 


Amherst College has conferred the degree 
of D.D. on Rey. Calvin Stebbins, an honor 
well deserved. 


Rey. Fred Alban Weil, who has been ten 
years in Bellingham has accepted a unani- 
mous call to Denver, Colorado. Rev. David 
Utter will remain as minister emeritus. 


Acknowledgments. 


The following subscriptions to the special 
fund for hut work among soldiers and sailors 
have been received through the Unitarian 
committee, Henry H. Fuller, treasurer, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston:— 


Previously acknowledged...............+++5: $51; 290.80 


First) Parish, Stow, Mass... sgt, «0.8 os 9.10 
Second Unitarian Church, South Hingham 50.00 
Birst Parish Grotoh. yo viewers 6 y+ - 16.10 
peegred Sewing Circle and Branch Alliance, 
Sraimiaiatatecat a oes eM fed ai ite. sc 6 cyoteress 8 5-00 
The North Church, Salemity.. 0.0... +2005.  - 700.00 
Free Congregational Society, Florence (addi- 
MOUS) iets te ti ws a ibraiete «eee ein = ok ccohe a awl 2.00 
First Parish, Kennebunk, Me............... 15.00 


Marriages. 


At Billerica, Mass., June 20, by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
John Franklin F uller of Billerica, and Annie Hardwick 
Collins of Everett, Mass. 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM 
MISS ELIZA M. TAYLOR. 


On June 22, 1916, Miss Eliza M. Taylor died in Boston 
at an advanced age. She was a stanch Unitarian, a con- 
stant attendant at the Arlington Street Church, and a 
long-time reader of the Christian Register, of which her 
parents were among the first subscribers. Because of her 
quiet and sympathetic nature she became a generous giver 
to denominational interests and many worthy charities, 
and endeared herself to a wide circle of friends. By one 
who knew and loved her this testimonial to her worth is 
published in the paper of which she was through so many 
years a devoted reader. M. 


meeting, held in May, disclosed that the]. ¢. B 
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Boyd Rar ELORUe us cote amen ose 1.00 
First Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 96.00 
The Second Church, Boston (additional): 

Anonymous collection’ Ps... sec fea 68.00 

VAUKEOIDOMeuCHi mii oe iin. dicate hs 100.00 

MARR e enc st nies ids «idagiee Mics ore clye 25.00 

Cal C11 aR a 25.00 

De ataxwellsets. Poo. s ewe 2.00 
A Unitarian Socialist. 1.00 
First Parish, Bedford. 30.06 

Sat ARS on ee ee 5.00 
Unitarian Church, Quincy, Ill...... , 20.50 
LOU Teun: SOULE Rg arte Chet ae ee ae 15.00 
PATSPABATISHY UCMICR, 20ers gras svc tain oc arapeler vache 214.56 


Business Notices. 


Summer vacation schools are no longer new. For years 
they have been filling a long-felt want, as the thousands 
of students at colleges and universities, open the year round, 
prove. But a summer day school for ‘girls of the sort to be 
opened by Mme. Clara C. Achard, in Brookline, Mass., has 
some new features. It is to be a sort cf camp and school 
combined. Each student does one and a half hour’s study 
a day in any one of the following subjects: French, arith- 
metic, elementary Latin, English. In addition there will 
be for all French, singing, dramatics, sewing, relief-work, 
handicraft, gardening and cookery, scout-drill and out-of- 
door games. Luncheons will+be served. The cool brick 
school-house, the 3 acres of grounds, are admirably adapted 
for such a vacation school as this. 


McNEILLY’S RIDING ACADEMY 


Heath Street, near Hammond 


CHESTNUT HILL 


‘| 20 good saddle horses to let for the summer to respon- 
sible parties at reasonable rates. 
§{ Also a few good combination horses for sale. 


TEL. BROOKLINE 166 


FLAG STAFFS AND FLAGS 


C. B. HAMBLEN & CO. 


{02 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON 
Tel. Rich. 


The 
English Tea Room 


160 TREMONT STREET 
Luncheon 11-3 Afternoon Tea 3.30-6 


SAVE THE 
BABIES a lot of 
DISCOMFORT 


Use Stork Sheeting in 
the nursery. It is the only 
Waterproof Sheeting to 
use where a waterproof 
sheeting is necessary. ¢ 
Stork Sheeting is not a 

luxury but an absolute necessity. It is white, 
soft, light and pliable. Contains no rubber. 

For sale by all the leading dry goods dealers, 


Manufactured only by 


THE STORK COMPANY, 72 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


1515 


Dept. CR 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


Pleasantries, 


“So you don’t like the country? What do 
you miss most since moving to the suburbs?”’ 
“Trains!”’—Puck. 


“Are you related to the bride or groom- 
elect?”” asked the busy usher. ‘“No.” 
“Then what interest have you in the cere- 
mony?” “I’m the defeated candidate.’ 


“Tt costs more to live than it did years 


ago,” said the man who complains. ‘ Yes,” 
answered the man who enjoys modern 
conveniences, ‘‘but it’s worth more,’’— 
Washington Star. 


““Why is George Washington described as 
‘first in war and first in peace’?”’? ‘‘I dunno,” 
replied Senator Sorghum. ‘I suspect some- 
body was trying to square him with both the 
preparedness people and the pacifists,’’— 
Washington Star. 


“John’s makin’ a food crop for his own 
private appetite,” said the Billville parent, 
“and that boy kin eat a egg trust for break- 
fast, a spring garden for luncheon and a beef 
packery for dinner; and jest as like as not 
he’ll turn right ‘round and ask if it ain’t 
supper time!’’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


“T’m sorry I can’t let you have your check 
to-day,’”’ said the harassed secretary, sooth- 
ingly. “It is waiting with several others for 
our managing director’s signature, but he’s 
laid up at home with gout.”’ ‘Great Scott!” 
cried the persistent and enraged creditor. 
“But he doesn’t have to sign ’em with his 
feet, does he?”’ 


An insurance man tells this one: “Not long 
ago there rushed into one of our offices in the 
South a very excited woman; so excited, in 
fact, that she was out of breath and could 
speak with difficulty. ‘What’s the trouble?’ 
asked one of the clerks. ‘I want a policy at 
once—at once!’ exclaimed the woman, when 
she had recovered sufficiently to articulate. 
“Our house’ is on fire!’”’ 


Bobby’s mother was often distressed by 
her small son’s lapses from correct speech, all 
the more because his reports from school 
were always good. ‘Bobby,’ she said 
plaintively, “why do you keep telling 
Major to ‘set up’ when you know ‘sit up’ 
is what you should say?” ‘Oh, well, 
mother,’’ Bobby answered ‘“‘I don’t like to 
waste grammar on Major when he doesn’t 
know the difference, being a dog.” 


A Boston girl, who had been taking her 
first lesson in bicycle-riding, expressed her 
satisfaction at home at the result of the ex- 
periment. ‘‘The man said,’ she repeated, 
“that I had made most satisfactory progress 
for a novice.” ‘‘Why, did the really say 
that?’ was the surprised query. ‘‘ Well, 
no,” answered the Boston young woman, 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘‘What he did 
say was, ‘You'll do fust-rate for a new be- 
ginner!’ ”’ 


Patient Amos Keene had heard his sister 
tell everybody in town how she fell from a 
ladder when she was showing Amos how to 
shingle the roof. ‘I’ve been present about 
thutty times when she’s told it,” said a 
neighbor, ‘‘and it hasn’t lost anything by 
the repetition. Well, sir, one day when 
she’d reeled it off to a party of folks that were 
driving by and stopped for a glass o’ water, 
Amos was real put out. ‘I declare to man,’ 
he said to me, ‘there’s times—maybe it’s 
wicked—but there’s times when I almost 
wish Deborah had never fell off’n that 
ladder!’”’—Youth’s Companion. 


Mass. +? ; 
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Our National Societies, $ 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


i SI SYSTEM 
Of Underground Refuse Disposa “ 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the Peewee a from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly, 

disso with foot, Hands never a5 ce 
tou - ' 


Te STE PERSON, Underground Garbage ) 
we xaitwor ““** and Refuse Receivers 


U.8.A.PAT.OFF 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 182s. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. F § 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 
2 iene contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
jot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Saco churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S., 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
2 waste in house or GARAGE. 

Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 

polluted water. 

=a, Look for our Trade Marks 

Inuse12 yrs. Itpaystolookusup. 

Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


The Madame Achard School for Girls, Inc. 


At old Ferris Estate, 33 Alton Place, Brook- 
line.’ Boarding and Day Pupils. Kinder- 
garten to College Preparatory. Special atten- 
tion to French. A summer vacation day 
school opens July 1. Terms on application. 
Mme. Cuara C. AcHarD, Principal. 

Tel. Brookline 2311-W. 


Cducational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL © 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. _ 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA TT. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CRESTALBAN 

A school for young girls, in the invigorating climate of 
the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings. Number of pupils limited. Special care given 
to home training and development of personality. - 
= classes. Outdoor sports. For illustrated booklet, ad- 


ess 
Miss MARGERY WHITING, Principal, , 
7 BERKSHIRE, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young ple of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
~ Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. | 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and — 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
lg William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

onn,. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, 
Chicago, Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitiee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, . 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. i 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


onal League of Unitarian 5 

hee - - Laymen ANDOVER, N.H 

Organized May 25, 1909, “‘to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” : P. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, litchburg, Mass. ’ 

Vice-Presidents; Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton ‘T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
ape Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 

e a i 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, , 

On plan of English schools, | 
One year course. él 

Joun MacDurriz (Harv.), || 
Mrs. Jonn MacDurrie — 

(Radel. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the oo ia of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present y: k 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield ig 

Honorary Vice-Presidenis: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hing 


, 
~ 


